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GENTLEMAN, holding South Kensington Art 

Master’s Certificates and various excellent testimonials. desires 
APPOINTMENT (preferably) in a high-class LADIES’ SCHOOL or 
PRIVATE F FAMILY. Subjects : Drawing, gpa Modelling. 
—Address ., 8, Rudolph Road, Bushey, Herts. 


AR TEACHING.—YOUNG LADY, Art Master’s 
Certificate, Group I. (with Certificates in other ‘Groups and Prizes 
in the National yn Gt desires an APPOINTMENT (Autumn 
Session) in ART SCHOOL in or near London or in a large Town. 
some experience of Teaching in Art.—E, Leacu & Son, Wisbech. 


ALLASEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 











DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


OYAL COLLEGE of ART, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
Visitors—Sir W. B. bie K.C.B. R.A., and 
F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.S. 
Principal—- WALTER CRANE A.R.W.S. 

The srbtes SESSION, 1898-99. will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October rt Classes in connexion with the College are open to the 
Public a eee offees The Classes for Men and Women Students 
meet separately. ‘The studies comprise Ornament and the Figure, with 
a view to their ultimate use in Design and Composition, and include the 
study of Plants and Flowers, the Palatine of Still Life, and the Drawing 
and Painting of Ornament — of the Figure 








or 0 have not ; passed & ny Examination of 

the Department in Freehand 1 Drawing must pass the Admission Exami- 

——- in that subject 
8 





The Free Libraries Committee of the ~ pig Council invite li 
for the baat of CHIEF LIBRARIA whose 1 age must 
not exceed irty-five years) must A thoroughly experienced in 
Library wok and should forward applications, marked “Chief 
Librarian,” accompanied by copies of not more than three recent tes! 





monials, to the undersigned not later than September 7 next. The 
on of the District is 46.000; the ratea! le value 256,935i.; = 

penn: rate produces 1,000/. e person app aoe d will be 

Peablish and organize the Library, and ie h be acq oa 


will be held at the College on September 27 and 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
Training Department for Secondary Teachers, Men and Women. 
Recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Professor of the Theory, Practice, and History of Education, 
FUSTER WATSON, M.A. (Lond.). 

Assiatant Lecturers, 

Miss ANNA ROWLANDS, B.A. (Lond.). 

D. R. HARRIS, B.A. (Cantab. and Lond. ). 

Preparation for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science of the University 
of Wales, the curriculum for which includes the Theory and History of 
oe as an optional subject in the Third Year; (b) Cambridge 

‘eachers’ Certificate, Theory and Practice; (c) idon University 
Teachers eon (d) College of Preceptors’ Diplomas, 





October 4, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 pr. on both days. and on 

‘Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session 
Application for further information vag a be made, “in ee: to 

Secretary, Department of Science and A 

October 5, personally, to the piteowrrnan. a the ‘Gallaee. Exhibition 


8 rder of the 
LORDS OF THE comMrt' TEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 





er, 
" W. COOK, Clerk to the Council. 
Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire, August 17, 1898. 


UN ICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
GRAVESEND.—WANTED ged OE a FIRST LADY 
ASSISTANT for the DUAL DAY SCHOC SCIENCE. She will be 
required to teach French and the ane Knglish Subjects. Previous 
Texching peeing) necessary. Commencing salary 100 Guineas per 
annum.—Appl 1y, stating age. — &c, on or befure Septem- 
ber 8, to Mr. J. A. Srirton, Secretar: 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the 
Technical Education and Introduction to their Future Career of Young 
Public Schoolmen and others. 

STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognized the 
value of the work which has since been done. 

— OLD STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the 
wor! 

Fo Poe Hl of the SECRETARY of STATE for the COLONIES 








NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


ogee EXAMINERSHIPS IN ENGLISH AND CLASSICS. 
Uatvereey agp — a University of Lap gl will, on 
MONDAY, OCTOB 17N or some subseque: 

o5 intment ~ g an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER = +5 GLisH =a 


Ics. 
The period of Office is Four Years from Leg en I 1 next in each case. 
may be obtained on 
— tothe Secretary of the University’ Court. 
h Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, on or before 
September 80 next, sixteen copies of his a and sixteen 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to prese: 
One copy of the application should be signed. 
Applicants who send in “yay must not send more than four. 
M.C. TAYLOR, Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, August 22, 1898. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination._JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SCIENCE BRANCH 
of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (18-25), September 28. The 
date specified is the eee which | applications can be received. They 
must made on Forms to be with p , from the 
Secnerary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. W. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70i., and an EXHIBITION of 
» %i., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCES OCTO- 
BRR 12.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. Euter- 
saaw, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about EIGH' cae VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th SEPTEMBER 
on — apply to the Bursar or Sr. Pavt’s Scuoot, 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W., HOME 
: SCHOOL.- —The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY. 
4 c 22. kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd 

Carpenter, Professor John Ruskin, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others. 
—For Prospectus apply to Miss Heten E. Baynes. 





























to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to 
the College. 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the 


a p for the Session (including Lectures. and Practice), 


Men Students reside in Registered Lodgings in the Town. Some of 
the Men Students are able, with economy, to limit the cost of Board 
and Residence to 25/. per annum 

Women Students reside in the — of Residence for Women 
Students. Terms from 31 to 40 Guinea: 

For further particulars apply to 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION of the FACULTIES as ARTS and fogs and of 
tal Schools and the jo Deas = 
ments of Applied Science and the Fine Arts) Saat = OCTOBER 4. 
Introductory Lecture by Prof. J SULLY,M.A.LL.D. Students of 
both sexes are admitted. There is no Entrance Fh tion 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of Lp my COMMENCES on 
OCTORER 3. Introductory Lecture, at 4 P m., Sy r. SIDNEY SPOKES. 
d relating t noiareht , &e. (value 
2, ool. ), may be obtained from the College, Gower Street, r.C. 
The BOYS’ SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 12. 
The College is close to the She Street Station. 
. M. HORSBURGH, M_A., Secretary. 











College, in the finest climate for growing youths, the ad 
physical —— combined with mental and manual training are 
probably uniqu 

FULL INFORMATION from the Drrecror, at above address, or from 
the Lonvow Secretary, at 11, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

The og Sag with its Farms, Dairy, 
Garden ISITED by ap 


Laboratory, Workshops, 
&c, may be V 
Stations_-WOUDERIDGE, MELTON, or 


intment during Vacation. 
"ELIXSTOWE. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS will be OPENED 
in OCTOBER. Fees for Residence from 40. to 55!. perannum. Coll 
Tuition Fees, 20/ to 25!. per annum.—For all particulars apply to ‘lux 
Warpen, 163, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.) 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G. G.C.B. 
Principal—Prof. R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A. F.R.8. 
SESSION 1898-9. 
THE SESSION COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 3. 
FACULTY OF ARTS— 
University Training College. 
Liverpool School of Architecture. 
FACULLY OF SCIENCE— 
School of ost E 
School of Engineering 
FACULTY OF LAW— 
Liverpool Board of Legal Studies. 
FACULTY OF ao NE. 
School of t Dental Surgery 
Liverpool Svhool of Hygiene. 
School of Pharmacy. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
TT‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 11. and the 
SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on 

1898. 


OCTOBER rae 
las: re forthe following Professions :—Chemistry, 

Civil. Mectanlen!, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing. Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching. Medicine, and Surgery. 

University rees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Surge 

Lyddon Hall has been lished for d id Prosp 
of any of the above may be had from the Reotsrrar. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in 
Arts and Science, Engineering, Th pepe, — Ey gee 
rates Medicine, and other Branches of Education 
ADMITTED for the NEXT TERM TUESDAY, OC’ ae R 4. EVEN- 
ING CLASSES COMMENCE THURSDAY, OCTUORER 6. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and 
Terminal Reports of the aren and conduct of Matriculated Students 
are sent to their Parents and Guardians. ‘There are Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions 

Students who are desirous of studying any Bere nga Subject or 
Subjects, without he the various 
Faculties, can be admitted as Non-Matriculated ‘Sentente on payment 
of the separate Fees for such Classes as they select. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resident Students. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the 
Thames oe close to the Temple Station 

ll i apply to the Secrerary, King’s 

















college, London, WC. 
zUt's HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


pe! WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3. 
Scholarships of the combined value of 410/. are awarded 











ee cial Prospectuses of all the above may be had on licati 
rther information regaruing Fees, Scholarships, and Courses Ns 
to t 


annually, and arene Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
the Schoo! 





Study may be had from the College Calendar, or on 
REGISTRAR. 
The eg gg will be in attendance at the College on Thursday, 





BEDFoRD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
Principal —Miss ETHEL HURLDATT. 


ant pomp for 1898-9 BEGINS on THURSDAY, October 6, 

ents are expected os enter their Names between 2 and 4 o’clock on 
WEDNEGA October 

The Inaugural pods will be delivered at 4.30 r.w. on THURSDAY, 


ber 6. 
Further information on application to the Principal. 


nd following Days, for the purpose of enrolling 
Students and Toning information regarding Courses of Study. 


(THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Rey. H. P. GURNEY, M.A. D.C.L. 


The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
vaeeree Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both 





in » addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science 





T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, will REOPEN for MICHAELMAS TERM on TUESDAY, 
September 13. Application for filling vacancies made ¢ Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
During the last Sehvol Year 2p Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibi- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve a, 231 Scholarships have been 
taken by Paulines at Oxford and Camb 
At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 * in Les School who aoe 
Stined Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, ‘0 had passed th 
= . yo-yo and vA who ~¢ qualified for Medical Revistration. 
My cent. of ti 8 who gained these successes had 
rested the rearly Fd at Golet Court. 


[THE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLBOS, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, 





A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation oa aes CAM- 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the teat and Practice of 
Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to become ‘Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Junior Gtadents are prepared for the 


NS ¢ SEPTEMBER 14, 1898. 

The Winsworth Hell at Residence for Students will be opened in 

Temporary Premises in September, 1898. 

Coll ALIcz Woops, "Principal, The Maria Grey Training 
ege, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N. W. 








Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering. Nav 
Architecture, sages, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern 
Languages. e Art, &c. 

Residential Mostela for Men and for Women Students are attached to 
the Co! 

The SE WENTY- EIGHTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26, 1898, 
Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters wili 
be found in the ‘Calendar’ (price ls. 4d.). Prospectuses on application 
to the Secrerary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. (A eae College of the University of Wales.) 
R_ REICHEL, M.A. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS , OCTOBER 4, 1898. ‘The College Courses are 
arranged with reference to the page of the Me ens J of Wales, and 
include most of the Subjects for the De; London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of edical teas at the College. 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, a Day Training Department for Men and Women, and a Department 
for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. Sessional Fee for 

ordinary Arts Student, 11/. 1ls.; ditto for Intermediate Science or 
Medical Student, 15/. 15s. The cost of prt = Been ger in Bangor 
averages from 201. to 801 for the Session. li of Residence 
for Women Students in Upper Danger-_¥ee, Thirty Guineas for the 
Session—is now ay At the Entrance Scholarship Examination 
(beginning conen r 20) more than ‘Twenty Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, ranging in value from 40/ to 10/., will be open for competition. 
One half the total amount offered is reserved for Welsh Candidates.— 
For further information, and copies of the Prospectus, apply to Joun 
Epwarp Luovp, M.A., Secretary an and Registrar. 





0 

The number of Patients treated in the Wards during last year 
exceeded 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. There are 
Twenty-eight F Ap open to of the Hospital 
annually, without payment of additional fees, and numerous Non- 
Resident Appointments in the General and Special Departments. ‘The 
Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, will no additional 
accommodation for Gynecological and Maternity 

The College dates Sixty under the supervision of 
a Resident Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the 
L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible Ls 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical 
Profession will be forwarded on application 

For the Prospectus of the School, contain ning full particulars as to 
Fees, course of study advised, regulations of the College, &c., ook 
personally or by letter, to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SOROnETe M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTO. 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M. a eae B.Z8. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By _— Candy, B.A. B.Se. Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guin 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 
Primary F R.C.S., and other Examinations. 

‘These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital 

MUNRO Scorr, 








Warden. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to nts and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for pore oe or orga and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—A statement of oe 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bexyon, MA i, 8, Lancaster Place, 





Strand, London, W.C. 
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S?- THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 3, when the Prizes ve be distributed, at 3 r.™ , by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 1501. and One of 60. in eg ad and Physics, 
= yy Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; 

in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's 
Senasmee fs from the Universities 

Scho! nies a and Money Prizes 0 of the value of 300]. are awarded at 
the Sessio: age as well as several Medals. 

Special Classes are a rly pie the year for the Preliminary 
pm reg and Intermediate M. 


ons of the University of 

al ‘Hospital a page are open to Students without charge. 
Club-Rooms an: thletic Goenea are provided for Students. 

The Schoo! Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 


the Mepicat Secrerary. 
id in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
Practice, and special arrange- 


made separatel: ure or to Hospital 
ments are mm yd ool — entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practition 


A Register of Pr 
who also has a it of Local 
others who receive Students into ees Houses. 
For Prospectus and all ea, ly to Mr. Renvug, the Medical 
Secretary. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D Oxon., Dean. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
WR COLLEGE. 


proved if Roteines is is kept by the Medical Secretary. 
Practitioners, Clergymen, and 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
yee Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the Subjects 
xXaminations of 


of t and I 
cael ‘Caiveraty of Lo of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3, and con- 


till 
Fee for the whole G Couree, 211., or 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects ma taken 

henge 1 isa a Class for the January Examination. 

For fui apply 4 the WaRDEN or THE CoLLEGE, 8t. 
Bartholomew’ 8 vital, Low on, E.C. 
A Handbook Panne ae 4 on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
a Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 1501., 751., 75i., -. and 
201. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on Septembe: r 27 1898, 
viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75!. will be awarded 
to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics and oeyeyed 
One Senior Open larship of the value of 75/. will be awarded to 
best deem (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiol 
dates for these Scholarships — be under a ve years 
of age, and at not have nie to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Schoo! 

One Junior —— Scho! - in Science, value 150/., and One Pre- 

ced Scientific Exhibition, value 50i., will be awarded to the best 
didates under Twenty years of age (if’ of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
mg Anima) Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 201.) will be competed for at = 
same time. The Subjects of Exami nation are Latin, ematics, and 
any one of eyeeere following Lan, —Greek, French, and German. 
The Classica] Subjects are those of the ‘London University Matriculation 
Examination of July, 1898. 

Successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
pe! enter to the full course at _ Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 


Examination. 
“Tor particulars a: pplication le, personally or by letter, to 
the Warpen or THE CoLLzcz, 8t. “y 4h —1 *s Hospital, B.C. 7 


MADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards tis PROSPECTUSES of 
SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, perons, Com- 
ENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, 











English and Fo 
introduces GOV: 
—— Secretaries for HOME, the CONTIN. 
ASIA, A TRALASIA. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
THRING ‘0 4 00. hen their ¢ ateen ana a knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in went 
and abroad, furnish *. om if supplied with 
meet oe ee Sackville Street, W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her 

Home and other Classes, Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, and 

receive New Members for the Fourth Session of the Home Students’ 

rm La Society, early in October.—143, King Henry’s Road, 
Dit 


ECITALS.—“ Held the audience spellbound.” 

“‘An admirable Recital.”—Stage. ‘* ‘An — Recital.” —Era. 

“A Prince among Elocutionists.”—Magnet. ‘‘ A talented Elocutionist.’ 4 

—Cambridge Chronicle. ‘‘In the front rank of living myn gl — 
Peterborough Express.—BaznisH BarnsDA.e, Elocutionist, Rochdal 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Dramatic, 

Scientific, Medical, and Legal Work neatly and promptly COPIED. 

A Work strictly confidential. Very moderate terms.—The Misses 
A. &C. Warp, 58, St. Fillan’s Road, Catford. 


VY PE-W RITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. of every 
description COPIED with accuracy and despatch from 1s. aghe 
Duplicate or Manifold Copies.— Miss E. a 23, Maitlan: d Park 

Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


T YPE- -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS. —Authors’ MSS. ls. per 1,000 

words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references. — 

Sixes, oe Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 























I igh pal my 1d, per folio. Large quantities 

8s. revised. Work sent by post 
comsieas' immediate attention. Translations. —E. Granam, Surrey 
Chambers, 172, Strand, ia Ww.c. 


(TYPE WRITING and SHORTHAND. — Secre- 
Work sent by porn itimediate atention "Op ratol yf y cat. 
—G. M. Davis, 27, Leadenhall Street, E.C. i eer 


Scant Se BUREAU, 9, Strand, London,— 











ties 
Portuguese, Dutch, g of ‘Belpnritie and 


Medical Books. Libraries rot 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 
Training, By | iptoning, Spot, See Type-Writing, and 


General actual Work at the 
Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, and at the India Office. 


m all 
d Italian. Inde 
logued, 





NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 
Lectures 


Shemte auton “4 Gov 
Parents advised.—Office of the 


arranged for the Winter Session. 
Bodies. Clerical Duty provided. 
IRMATION GAZETTE. 4 ” 





THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/ 
* [Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIBNNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSBTTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY “* nd = 

(for weekly exchangeof Books = Teo. Three Friends 

at the houses of Subscribers) | ™@8Y UNITE in ONE SUB. 
GUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


from TWO 
annum, the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


COUNTRY 
fo wee from 
GUINBAS per annum, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


—— 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE afte eget ade ted 
(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at ‘ativan 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works =f . F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 
ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 


JOHN CROME. BE. T. DANIELL, 
J. 8. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. BE. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
— of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 

types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





LL, °.* 22.2 LIBR AR y, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8 
Patron—Hf it, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eeq. 


Vice-Presidents— 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P.; the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London ; Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Tramteee ight Hon. Sir M. Grant 


Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock tee Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of ee it and Modern 


rature, in various us Languages. | Su bscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 


Lite 
bership, to Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Town Mem 
e, Fifth Edition seh teed ape tit Ng 
embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. HT, Secretary an id Librarian. 


9, Hart Srreer, Bioomssury, Lonvon. 


MB ine ——. REDWAY, formerly of York 
Covent Garden, —s ~o Director and Manager of K. 
Triibner & Co., Li Sap so aunese Sa 
RESUMED. 5 eee asa PUBLISH on his own account, and 
will to hear from Authors with MSS. eps de a publication, and 
consider ~+-1 for New Books. Address as a! 


hte AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
= A. _ BURGHES, 1, coy aon. e 
erp of Authors ca; resen 
roates,and Accounts Pxamined on behalf of Authors. MSS. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
if —Terms and monials from Leading Seg} oan application to 
A. M. Bunacues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
han Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
ort Ay on nopleatien. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S 
City "Office : 15, GREAT ‘WINCHESTER STREET, z 6, 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
&e., on applications 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADEN <a. Lta., ne -7 Fy and Printers, 
London EC.) 
ich the pen slips with cae 
3 eg dozen, ruled or plain. 




















ote Press, Ltd., be 
compenente for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate oon es 
should be retained, 





THACKERAY | HOTEL (Temperance), 
the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
B.. newly erected and comepetions 2 Hotel will, it is believed, 5 meet 
the requirements of prrced, who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate . 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. partment on every 
_ SPACIOUS 7. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
'D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors shinelie Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Pall Tariff and Testimonials free on application. 
7 . TRUSLOVEB. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 
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MANAGERS of PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





Having a valuable Collection of Books, numbering upwards of 
50,000 vols. ie every Department of Literature, which I have acquired 
under luring the past forty years, I am 
“osirows of disposing of the most important of them en bloe to a Public 
Library, in order to avoid moagl The has been 
whose es is printed below 


een 

pared to allow 0,000 vols. by ti the. ‘Library 
aubority purchasing for a sum of 1 Ooon. which may either be paid 
down or extended over twenty annual instalments, with interest at 
3 por a — Every facility will be given for the progr ome examination of 
the boo! UULDEN. 
5, St. Paul's, Canterbury, August, 1298. 








y by an ex: 


COPY. 
SPBOrAL, ee BY MR, EDWARD FOSKETT, F.R.8.L., 
Chief Librarian Camberwell Public Libraries, London. 
THE eodaiuehe pea gre ge A OF 10,000 bn FROM THE 
LIBRARY MR. W. E. GOULDEN 
To the Chairman and oad of the a of Folkestone Public 
Library Committee. 


‘ou that, in accordance 

of Books belonging to 
Mr. mew E. Goulden, of Canterber ury, with a view to form a judgment as 
to the suitabilit: of the Books, and their value to the Committee as 
administrators of the Folkestone Public Library. 

It may be well that I should state precisely how I proceeded to reeks 
an opin on, @ task which, owing to the ‘unclassified heaps of books, 
beset with considerable difticulty, but my labours were oy Freee by ce 
mil a ae owner and the hearty co-operation of your Librarian (Mr. 
-). 


the services of a personal assistant, to whom I dictated 
wet” ti and notes relating to the books which actually passed 
through my hands; the entries were made ina specially p prepared hook, 
and the columns were at the moment roughly oder 


one have ox penned to > inform 








A NTIQUARIANand MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Cheap Sets. Ruskin and Turner Items, &e. CATALOGUE free. 
—J. Hrrceuman & Co. 128, Barker Pool, Sheffield. 





Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No. 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


by Cozens, Turner, Cotman. Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings—Fine-Art Books—Kelmscott Press ks— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wwa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


(RIENTAL BOOKS (formerly issued by W. H. 
Allen & Co.) now published by Sampson Low, Marstox & Co, 

Limited, St. gor - ae Fetter Lane, London, Publishers to the 

India Office. —A CATALOGUE of these Text-Books, Class-Books 

Histories, and Indian a Publications can be had on applica. 
on. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE cf 

American Books in various Departments of Literature can be 

had of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


CHOOL BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. (includ- 
ing Mr. Jackson’s Upright Writing Copy Books), in oer and 
other Languages, published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. Lists can be had on gone oad 
on. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 8t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, supply the Trade with Foreign Hooks and Periodicals. Fast 
n Somme from Sar Continental Agents twice a week. 
CATALOGU. 








subject-headings, so as to enable me not only to estimate the vaiue of 
the books, but Seo to judge the scope and in 
the various branches of literature represented. Cutie. however, to 
the crowded state of some of the rooms, it was impossible to see all the 
books, but my aim was to obtain a sight of those most valuable in each 
room. This was done, and I saw enough to satisfy me that there were 
hundreds of other useful volumes 

The stock includes a large number of Bibliographical Works, and I 
have noted all the most valuable of these which would be suitable for 
the Reference Department of a Public Library. ‘There is also a rich 
rrecencagee of aaa ver leg ree and Quartos relating to Roman, Egyptian, 
Grecian, an otro and ane aay of these fel are 
cupertiy illustrated. and to the Loe and Art Student should 
pro icularl, Ropes dy and useful. ‘There are, in addition, early 
Pareles in folio and quarto . besides modern works in 8vo. of the same 
class, collections of Theatrical L an and 

miscellaneous books in which illustrations are a leading fontare. 
Further, there is a s) ppocraley interesting collection of Topogra pograph ical 
and other Works (sai: number over five hundred volumes) relating 





HEAP BOOKS,—THREEPENCK DISCOUNT 

im the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes es. Orders 

ph inom executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 

nders gratis and postage free.—Gitserr & Fisip, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


] OOKS.—Out-of-Print Books supplied.—Please 
state wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WANTED, 

cs! Fa mm Nights, 2 vols. 1882.—Hottanp Company, Cherry Street, 
rmin 


I OOKS WANTED.—Moore’s Alps in 1864. Rare 
Books wanted. Priced List free. Rare Books supplied. 25,000 
in Stock. State wants.—Baxer's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 











to Kent ; this would 4 appreciates in any Library in the Kingdom, but 

ould be exceptionally prized at the important —s of F 

ulden give the onire collection of 

to the County it the books are purchased. (The Collection of Prints 

relating to the County in which the purchasing Library is situate will 
ven. 


prints relating 


—— to be about 700 Novels (many of them newly bound) 
ills informs me could be usefully taken for the Lending 
Department, and there are probably 2,000 or more volumes of Bio- 
graph graphy, History, Travel, &c., which, if not already possessed, would be 
us accessio! 


There is @ marked absence of Scientific Works in Mr. Goulden’s 
but this is, on the whole, an advan’ , as with few exce a 
such works to be of particular value sho d’ be up to date. 
én passant, ey most of the folios and quartos which I have 
referred to are not of a character to lessen in interest with age, and 
will increase rather ion diminish in value. 

In all offers to sell or purchase books questions of value must 
necessarily be governed by circumstances which cannot be detailed in 
a written report. Mr. Goulden’s library contains many valuable works. 
The books themselves would be more valuable if they were properly 
housed and classined ; but it should not be forgotten that some money 
= — labour must be expended before the public could have access 

e volumes. 

I understand that not fewer than 10,000 must be ey her 
then, all the circumstances, I suggest that a firm offer of 900/. 
for the books, on condition that there shall be an unrestricted aiomen 
from the stock on the premises = 5, St. Paul's, Canterbury, at the time 
of my examination, and payment be made after it has been certified 
that the transfer of the volumes has been satisfactorily effected. (‘This 

r was made and declined. ) 

In making the f dation I assume the expenditure 

of 100/. to Cover various eee? including ca and necessary 
bookbinding and re that the cost of the ks should be 
reckoned at 1,000. If the purenase should be decided upon. on the 
conditions named, I ate no hesitation in saying that the Committee 
will have secured a valuable le acquisition to the town, which would 
merit the thanks of the inhabitants and its numerous visitors, besides 
ew of signal service in connexion with classes attached to the 
School of Art and readers at the Library. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient ‘Servant, 
EDWARD FOSKETT. 





September 23, 1897. 


In consequence of financial difficulties arising in connexion with the 
propo posed purchase of the books by the Library C: of 
t. Goulden withdrew his offer, with the consent of the Town Council, 











Catalogues, 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 
ced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. put HIB. 
BOE ie PRT Pia MUBICL Hs Rd 
: ION. 1X. GE 
LITERATURE. “CHNREAL 


DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


Wwitrriams & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


L LiI#8 & ELV Ei Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


Now ready, SUMMER —— No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSC: RIETS. Post free, Sixpence 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
on f the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAW, er ona, bed gh glad to hear from any one in 
8 ou 
on hele lange Beeek of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 














Just ready, post free on application, 


Te HEREFURD CATALOGUE, No. 16, of 
Books for the Reader and Collector, includes A Stevenson Medley 
250 only for Sale)—Kiplingana—Bouks on America, Architecture, 
'y, Chemistry, Cookery, Natural History ; also Poetry—Theology 


—Topography—and ‘Travels and Vo: Lists of seats receive - 
ful attention —THowas Carver, 8 8, High To = 


wn, Hereford. 





T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in feulaes RECEIVING RESIDENT saree sent gratis with 

Schools also recommended.—M 1, &c., association, 

tim ted, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “*'Iri- 
form, London.’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 








Sales bp Anction. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 

A Quantity of a. a neaeny by order of the Post- 
master-General; also Photographic Apparatus, Scientific 
Instruments, and Miscellaneous Property. 

M®é. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, a Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, September 9, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 


age view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, September a. 

A valuable Collection of Curiosities—A Arms and 
Armour — Native Curios and ea ae tae 
Pictures, §c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
oo at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as al 


N.B.—A FEW GOOD LOTS can be RECEIVED for this SALE. 
Entries close September 6. 


SALE WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
Re General A. M. MACDONALD. 
Removed from No. 37a, Park Lane, for the convenience of Sale, 
The whole of the valuable Silver, about 1,700 oz.—Gold-Plated 
Articles—Jewellery set with rare Gems—Coins, Medals, and 
Decorations—Swords—Ornamental Items—Dresden, Oriental, 
and other China—Curios—a Collection of Polished and Unset 
Stones—a Wenham’s Binocular Microscope by Ross, with 
valuable Lenses and Slides—and numerous Personal Kffects. 


ESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER (having dis- 
posed of the Lease and Contents of No. 37a, Park Lane) will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at the Galleries, No. 9, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 7, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely. 
May be viewed on Tuesday and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had 
at the Galleries, and of the Avcrionerrs at their Offices. 
23b, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 











Highly important Sale of a choice Collection of rare and costly 

ooks, in the finest library condition, at DUNSDALE, 

FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE, about One Mile from the 
Frodsham Station. 


ESSRS, CHURTON, ELPHICK & CO. have 
been favoured with instructions from JOHN SIMPSON, Esq., 
who has left Le neighbourhood, to SELL by AUCTION, on THU RSDAY 
and FRIDA 8 and 9, each day at 1l o'clock 
AM. pono ag ‘the above ive and select 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, extending - the whole to upwards of 8,000 
Volumes, comprising many valuable Historical and Biographical 
Works, which a Baines’s History of Lancashire, Past and Present 
nes’s Yorkshire, Past and Present—Ormerod’s Cheshire—Grose’s 
Antiquities of Boney and Wales, 8 vols.— Hemingway's Chester, 
ols. 25 vols. 1875, &c.—numerous Illus- 
trated, Scientific, “Poetical, and Miscellaneous Works, including Morris’s 
British Butterflies, 1876; British Moths, 1872—Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds, 1859; and History of British Birds—Sowerby’s Ferns of Great 
Britain — Tripp’s British Mosses—The Waverley Novels, Roxburghe 
Edition, 48 vols. 1865—Works of Dante, Wordsworth, Burns, Long- 
fellow, Byron, Hood, Southey, Tennyson, Scott, Browning, Colerid e, 
&e — Kingsborough’s Lr oy _Antiquities —Hogarth’s Works—the 
EA oe os, du Costume — Archer's 
Pictures and Royal Portraite— Mrs. Jameson’s Works—Macklin’s Holy 
ibe with the Apocrypha, 7 vols.—and other interesting Works. 


The Books will be on view on Saturday, September 3, between the 
hours of 10 and 4 0’clock. 
N.B.—C at the Bear’s Paw Hotel, Frods- 




















may 
ham, or from a. Cuurron, baby Roserts & RIcuaRpson, 
Aucti rs, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
List. 


The First Edition of 10,250 Copies 
of EVELYN INNES, JX. 
GEORGE MOORE’S Great 
Novel of Love, Music, and 
Roman Catholicism, being ex- 
hausted, the SECOND EDI- 
TION is now in preparation. 
This contains extensive emenda- 
tions by Mr. Moore. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. green cloth, 6s. 


TALES of the HOME FOLK. By 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Author of ‘ Uncle Remus.’ 
With 4 Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

IN A “CENTRE” FOR GIRLS. 


EXPERIENCES of a LOCAL 
SECRETARY. By JOHN CONNOLLY. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
“‘A short story, told with considerable humour...... The 
lady who acts as local secretary enlists the services of the 
cavalry regiment which is stationed there, and the examina- 
tion is most brilliantly carried through, though hardly ina 
manner that would commend itself to the central autho- 
rities.”—Scotsman, 


LIVING THOUGH HANGED. A Newand 
Thrilling Story by ELSA D’ESTERRE 
KEELING is built on this incident. The 
Story ts entitled 


The QUEEN’S SERF. By Elsa 


D'ESTERRE KEELING, Author of ‘In Thoughtland 
and in Dreamland,’ ‘Orchardscrott,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 

“— capital theme for a story......The author of ‘The 
Queen’s Serf’ has no lack of imagination Kasees Related with 
much delicacy, in a good style......Decided p dg 

ily Chronicle. 


THE STORY OF A FROZEN HEART. 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL. By J. 


KENT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 
A NEW ARTISTIC AND PRACTICAL HANDBOOK. 


SAUNTERINGS in FLORENCE. 


By BE. GRIFI. Second Kdition, peeteet and Enlarged. 
105 Illustrations and 12 Maps. Cloth, 3s. . 6d. 
(Just ready. 


LEO TOLSTOY: the Grand Mujik. 


By G. H. PERRIS. With Portrait, oy Prefatory Note 
by FELIX VOLKHOVSKY. Cloth, 5s. 


NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


The SCHOOL for SAINTS. By John 


OLIVER HOBBES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


COSMOPOLIS: an International and 


Trilingual Monthly Review. Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


Contents of the SEPTEMBER Number. 

A WARNING, by G. S. Street; MY INDIAN FRIENDS, 
III., by Right Hon. F. Max Miiller; PRINCE BISMARCK 
by Frederick Greenwood; SCAN NDINAVIAN CURRENT 
BELLES-LETTRES, by ’R. Nisbet Bain; A GERMAN 
NOVELIST on GERMAN WOMAN, by Elizabeth Lee; The 
GLOBE and the ISLAND, by Henry Norman. 

OBEISSANCE PASSIVE, by Jacques Normand; GENS 
et CHOSHS de SICILK, II., by Edouard Rod; La VEILLE 
de WATERLOO, by Henry Houssa e (de l'Académie Fran- 
caise); QUELQUES OUVRAGES ALLEMANDS, by Louis 
Dollivet; ETUDES sur la LITTERATURE du MOYEN 
AGE, by Gaston Paris (de, l’Acad Fr Le 
PARADIS ''ERRESTRE, by Emile Gebhart ; REVUE du 
MOIS, by Francis de Pressensé. 

MADCHENREIGEN, by Lou Andreas-Salomé; Der 
SCHOPFER von KAISER und REICH, by Max Lenz; Die 
WELT des VATICANS, by Sigmund Miinz; Das MADCHEN 
von LILLE, by Friedrich Spielhagen ; POLITISCHES in 
DEUTSCHER BELBUCHTUNG, by “ Ignotus.” 


SUPPLEMENT : Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices 
of Reviews in English, French, and German, 


Price 2s. 6d. 











London : 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS, 








READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
VOLUME FIVE. 


CONTAINING THE BOOKS OF EIGHT YEARS 





(1890-1897 INCLUSIVE). 


Royal 8vo. nearly 1,200 pages, half bound, FOUR GUINEAS net. 


ALPHABET AND INDEX COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME AND ONE 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS’, 


WILLIAM BLACKS 
NEW NOVEL, 
WILD EELIN: 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVEN- 
TURES, and BITTER SOR- 
ROWS. The First large Impres- 
sion was taken up before publication. 


A SECOND IMPRESSION will 





ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


Volume Four of the English Catalogue of Books contained 710 pages, and the Index 
Volume 254 pages, the total of the two volumes being 964 pages, and the cost thereof 
4l. 4s.; the Titles Volume 2/. 12s. 6d. (published September, 1891), and the Index Volume 
11. 11s. 6d. (published June, 1893). It comprised the books published in the United Kingdom 
from January, 1881, to December, 1889, Volume IV. appeared nearly two years, and its 
Index three years and a half, after the close of the period with which they dealt. 


VOLUME FIVE appears only about eight months after date, containing more pages 
than the Two Parts of Volume IV. combined. It comprises the Books published in the 
United Kingdom from January, 1890, to December, 1897, Titles and Index not only in One 
Volume but in One Alphabet. The main entry of each Work commences with the Author’s 
Surname (if it is on the Title-Page) in heavy type. These entries are much fuller than in 
previous volumes, in which each record was confined to one line, As an Index to these 
* Author” Records, the Title, commencing with its most important or its first word, is 
repeated in the same Alphabet, with that word in italics which in the main entry is in 
thick type. To save space, the author’s name in the main entry is usually followed by 
initials only, except in the case of a Woman’s Name. The Author’s Christian Name is 
frequently printed in full in the Index entry. Sometimes, when a First Name and an 
Initial are given in one entry, an Initial and a Second Name are given in another. The 
Index Lines are in larger type than in previous volumes, and are not, as formerly, restricted 





to only one Index entry to each Title. 














This Volume will be found to contain nearly Sixty Thousand Main Entries, and about 
Seventy Thousand Index Entries, these latter being, of course, abbreviated repetitions of the 


Main Entries, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
*,.* It is needless to point out that the expense of producing such a work as this is 
enormous. It is essentially an indispensable TOOL OF THE TRADE, and it is reasonable 
to hope the TRADE AND LIBRARIES will, as heretofore, support the Publishers in their 
This Volume Five now presented to them completes in unbroken 


| 
arduous undertaking, | 
sequence the Catalogues (it may be said the ONLY Catalogues in existence) of probably over | 
300,000 Titles of Books published during the Sixty Years of Her Majesty’s Reign. A few | 


Copies of the earlier volumes may still be had. 





be ready NEXT WEEK. 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


JUST READY. 
YESTERDAYS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

By JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





THE ISLES AND SHRINES 
OF GREECE. 


By SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Beautifully illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in 


BRITISH GUIANA. By HENRY KIRKE, 
M.A. With Mapand Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 


“A volume which contains many of the best 
stories and jokes that we have come across.” 
Atheneum, 
“A capital book, full of lively descriptions and 
chatty anecdotes of colonial manners and customs.” 
Graphic. 


A SUMMER on the ROCKIES. 


By Major Sir ROSE LAMBART PRICE, Bart., 

Author of ‘The Two Americas.’ With Map 
and Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A good many people have been to the ‘ Rockies,’ 

and not a few of the wanderers have on their re- 

turn put their experiences on record in print. But 


| not all of them have managed to produce so read- 
| able a volume as this.”— Globe. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luurep, St, Durstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL BY MISS eomens OO READY IMMEDIATELY. 
- we By the: Author of * Lady THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 
+n High Places,’ It isa long way above the average”. uauon Ja recommending | ‘The HISTORY of the WORLD: from the 


The DAILY NEWS says :—‘* The complicated plot is developed with Miss Braddon’s 
accustomed skill and spirit. An amazing example of the writer's versatility, of the un- 
flagging dash and vigour of her style, and of her undiminished power of presenting life 
and movement.” 

The WORLD says :—‘‘ Will be regarded as one of her most successful feats.” 


“OF REMARKABLE MERIT.” 
THE FIRST LARGE EDITION 


Has been at once exhausted of 


TOM GALLON’S NEW NOVEL 


DICKY MONTEITH. By the Author of 
‘ Tatterley ’ (Fifth Edition). 


The WORLD says :—‘‘ Mr. Tom Gallon’s recent novel, ‘Dicky Monteith,’ pleases us 
more entirely than anything he has hitherto done, it is so very good, so human, 8o sponta- 
neous, and so full of humour, so delighifully portrayed that we are sometimes as near to tears 
as to laughter. Of remarkable merit.” 

The WEEKLY SUN says :—‘' Three successes in two years is a great record for one of 
our youngest novelists. In this new book he has hit upon a thoroughly unconventional 
plot. A book that will find many enthusiastic admirers,” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—‘' As pretty and fascinating a love-tale as the 
most exacting could desire; original, exciting, and related with the greatest spirit. It 
should be assured a popularity even greater than that enjoyed by ‘ Tatterley.’” 


A THIRD EDITION OF DOUGLAS SLADEN’S ROMANCE OF NELSON 
IN THE YEAR OF THE NILE, 


The ADMIRAL. In handsome cloth cover, 6s. 


- Dh al says :—‘‘ Nothing yet done in literature presents a more vivid picture of 
elson. 


A ROMANCE OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


FIONA M‘IVER. By Arthur Jenkinson and 
EMILY J. JENKINSON, [Just published, 


The DUNDEE COURIER says :—‘‘ A wonderful book. The character-sketching and 
descriptive work are very fine. The characters of the book fit their surroundings perfectly. 
Fiona is a beautiful creation.” 

The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘The true atmosphere of the Western Isles—picturesque, 
breezy, and a worthy to be read.” 

_ The GLASGU AILY MAIL says :—‘‘ Besides some beautiful description of West 
Highland scenery, the authors of this pleasant romance bave given us a very interesting 
story—a far from usual combination as modern novels go. The whole story is very readable, 
containing as it does much forcible dialogue, many exciting incidents and telling situations, 
all woven together with more than ordinary skill and told 4 clear and vigorous language.” 





THIS DAY. 
ELLA MACMAHON’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN HONOURABLE ESTATE. By the Author 


of ‘A New Note,’ &c. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY COLONEL ANDREW HAGGARD, D.S8.0O. 


HANNIBAL'S DAUGHTER. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Colonel Haggard’s great. historical romance.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ The clash of steel and the pompand eircum- 
stance of classic warfare furnish a succession of stirring pictures. A fine, full-flavoured, 
sonorous historical romance.” 





Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898, By EDGAR SANDERSON, 
Author of ‘ History of the British Empire,’ ‘The British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ &c. In large crown 8vo. over 800 pages, hand- 
somely bound in half-leather gilt, 5s. With numerous Maps specially 
drawn for the Work, 


The great success which bas attended the issue of the first two volumes of this series 
by ‘The Concise Knowledge Natural History’ and ‘The Concise Knowledge Astronomy’ 
has encouraged the Publishers to issue this third volume, which they venture to think 
will be greatly appreciated by a very large public. It is the first time that an attempt has 
been made to bring within the scope of one complete volume such a vast subject as a 
History of the World. 


A NEW AND MOST INTERESTING VOLUME ON THE 
PRESENT EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


BY MAURICE LENDET. 


The EMPEROR of GERMANY at HOME. 


Translated by VIRGINIA TAYLOUR. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
With 60 Portraits and Illustrations. [Ready immediately. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE BY THE MAN WHO SHOT 
NELSON. 


The ADVENTURES of a FRENCH SERGEANT 
during his CAMPAIGNS in ITALY, SPAIN, GERMANY, RUSSIA, 
&c., from 1805 to 1823. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


The ATHEN.2ZUM says :—‘‘ Sergeant Guillemard’s memoirs are of extraordinary 
interest.” 





SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
AN UNIQUE AND MOST INTERESTING VOLUME BY MARIE 
CORELLI, LADY JEUNE, FLORA ANNIE STEEL, AND 
SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBOURY, 


The MODERN MARRIAGE MARKET. A Dis- 


cussion on the Prevailing System of Arranging Marriages. By Two 
Leading Authors and Two Leading Ladies of Society. In cloth, gilt 
top, with Portraits, 2s, 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 
‘*FRANKFORT MOORE’S GREAT NOVEL.” 


The MILLIONAIRES. In cloth gilt, 6s. With 


Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


BY BLANCHE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 


IN the SHADOW of the THREE. By the 


Author of ‘An Unwritten Law.’ 


The DAILY FREE PRESS says :—‘' This is one of the most engrossing tales we have- 
read for some time. It is marked by qualities which deserve, if they do not ensure popu- 
larity. The writer of the romance is a literary artist. The pages of the book abound in 
passages that are vivid and picturesque, and not a few that evince genuine dramatic power.. 
Her tale is in all respects a notable one, admirable alike in concep’ ion and execution.” 

The WORLD says:—“ A story which holds the imagination from first to last; told with 
a touch of genuine romance.” 





HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Each in crown 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


The MIGHTY ATOM. By Marie Corelli. 

The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 

The BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. By Joseph Hatton. 

The MISTRESS of QUEST. By Adeline Sergeant. 

TATTERLEY: the Story of a Dead Man. By Tom Gallon. 

The VENGEANCE of JAMES VANSITTART. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
The CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A HOUSE in BLOOMSBURY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada Cambridge. 

GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. 


1 





FIDELIS. By Ada Cambridge. 

The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. By W. Clark Russell. 
The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. Alexander. 
A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. Alexander. 

The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By Darley Dale. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mathers. 

ROGER VANBRUGH’S WIFE. By Adeline Sergeant. 

A STUMBLER in WIDE SHOES. By E. Sutcliffe March. 
The IDOL MAKER. By Adeline Sergeant. 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. By Joseph Hatton. 


*.* Over Half a Million of these Novels have been sold. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S |HURST & BLACKETT’S | CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. LIS T. nage 
Pee a IN THE PRESS, post 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


An Account of the Life and Belief of 
the Burmese. 
By H. FIELDING. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


“This is in several ways a noteworthy book. It is all too 
uncommon to find a European official displaying cape. 
tive, even admirable, sympathy with the religious belief and 
life of an Oriental people whom he has had to govern.” 

Atheneum, 


Super-royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MALLOW and ASPHODEL. By 


R. C. TREVELYAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essa 
on the Spirit ual Signiticance of Matter. By J. R. ILLING- 
WORTH, M.A, Author of ‘ Personality, Human and 
Divine.’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

“ Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such pbiloso- 
phical earnestness in construing the Christian view of 
existence in terms of the thought and knowledge of these 
days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge of a 
Saviour to the modern man.”—Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Arthur 


DUKE COLERIDGE (An Old Colleger), A New 
Kdition, Revised and materiaily Enlarged, with New 
Illustrations by F. Tarver. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“‘The book is now, of course, more than ever worthy of 
perusal and acquisition. It should interest many more than 
Etonians.”— Givte. 


PART XXVIII. NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. Maps 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Thirty 
Monthly Parts at 1s. net, and 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
12s. net each. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 


The eg 4-7 OFFICER'S WOOING. By Cecil Lowis. 
baps. 12-14 

TWO CHAPTERS of IRISH HISTORY. By H. F. Hall. 

The RASTILLE. By Charles Whibley. 

COUNTRY NOTES. By S. G. Tallentyre. V. The School- 


Houre. 
The STORY of RAM SINGH. By Hugh Clifford. 
weg ot in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By A. D. 
odley. 
The PRAYER of CERVANTES. By Leonard Williams. 
The HOME of the BLACK DWARF. By A. F. Robertson. 
ee og WITCHES of PORT NAVALO. By H. A. 
achell. 


NOW READY, price 1s. 


Contents of No. 454, for SEPTEMBER, 1898. 
HER MEMORY. Chaps. 7-10. 
. FREDERIC HERVEY, EARL and BISHOP. 
The SPKCTRE of LAVINGTON. 
The BATTLE of LEUTHEN. 
The LOVK-APPLE. 
POPE and HORACE. 
*““TRESPASSERS will be PROSECUTED.” 
ae HOMES of WILLIAM and GULIELMA 


A GUTTKR MERCHANT. 

ST. FROND DE PERIGUEUX and the BEGINNING 
of FRENCH GOTHIC. 

- AHEKO of FICTION. 


SO Sr RM wet 


~~ 
~ 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d., contains :— 
INCIDENTS of the CUBAN BLOCKADE. By Walter 
Russell. Illustrated. 
SPAIN and her AMERICAN COLONIES. By Theodore S. 


Woolsey. 
ALONE in PORTO RICO. A War Correspondent’s 
Adventure. By Edwin Emerson, Junr. 


And numerous other Articles of General Interest. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Illustrated, price 1s., contains :— 
The VOYAGE of the OREGON. By Tuéor Jenks. 
A BRUSH with MALAY PIRATES. By George I. Putnam. 
a —_ NED TOODLKS. Chaps. 21-23. By Gabrielle 
ackson. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
FIRST PRINTING EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND PRINTING NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers’, Railway Bookstalls, and Libraries. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“This collection is certainly not behind its predecessor in 
smartness or whimsical humour.”—Datly News. 

‘*What the average reader wants is something to take 
him out of himself for a brief season, and the faculty of 
effecting this is possessed by Mr. Jerome in a liberal (we 
might almost say an exalted) degree.”—Literary World. 

“ Altogether these ‘Second Thoughts’ may be recom- 
mended especially to the fair sex, who will find much to 
interest them not only in Mr. Jerome's satire on their weak- 
nesses, but in his genial moralizing about things ——. 

e. 





NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
* Bocial Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


“It has occurred to Mr. T. H. 8. Escott to put into a 
handy and readable volume a ber of pl t pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting and suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.” —Globe. 


NEW NOVEL BY BERNARD HAMILTON. 


READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 7. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON. 
Fully illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 











NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OXENHAM. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD'S PRISONER. 


The Story of a Crime, a Punishment, 
a Redemption. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 


“Mr. Oxenham displays audacity itself in the conception 
of his plot and skill and ability in its development. ‘ "s 
Prisoner’ is at once exciting and extravagant.”—Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 
HOLMES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. 


By ELEANOR HOLMES, 
Author of ‘ The Price of a Pearl,’ ‘ A Painter's Romance,’ &c. 


‘‘* Life's Fitful Fever’ is a decided advance upon anything 
the authoress has previously written. Character-painting 
was always her forte, and there are at least half a dozen 
sketches in the present book which are really good.”— World. 

“The threads of every episode are kept well in hand, and 
the weft goes so neatly athwart the warp that the finished 
fabric is really a lovely bit of work.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Liurrep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





The STEVENSON READER. 
Selections from the Writings of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by LLOYD 
OSBOURNE. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 


*,.* Also some copies in buckram, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


MRS. CROKER’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. 


CROKER, Author of ‘Diana Barrington,’ &c. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


38. 6d, 
‘¢In ‘Beyond the Pale’ she is once more on her 
native heath, and quite at her best...... Told with 


that unflagging vivacity, that lightness of touch, 
and that keen sense of humour which entitle her 
to occupy among the women novelists of the day 
very much the same place that Charles Lever held 
among his brother writers in a former generation.” 
Spectator, 


The FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. 
By EMILE ZOLA. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 


MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GOD- 


DESSES, By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 
*Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 
38. 6d, 


A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By 


ADAM LILBURN, Author of ‘ The Borderer.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, [Sept. 8. 


DAGONET “DRAMAS of the DAY.” 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. portrait 
cover, 18. [Sept. 8. 


SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted by 
G. S. EDWARDS. With Portrait of G. H. 
Snazelle, and 65 Illustrations by Charles Lyall. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ A dose of ‘ Snazelleparilla’ is a certain cure for 
depression of spirits.”— Referee. 


The CHARM, and other Drawing- 
room Plays. By Sir WALTER BESANT and 
WALTER POLLOCK, With 50 Illustrations 
by Chris. Hammond and A. Jule Goodman, 
CHEAPER EDITION (uniform with the 3s. 6d. 
Edition of Sir WALTER BESANT’S Novels). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Sept. 8. 

*.* Also the PRESENTATION EDITION, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a 
History of Regalia. By WILLIAM JONES, 
F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. CHEAPER 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[ Sept. 8. 





THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


SHADOWS. By Emily Constance Cook. 

The RECORD of the SIKHS. By F. P. Gibbon. 

” *~ JUSTICE of PEACE his COMPANION.” By W. J. 
errar. 


The ANGELS of the DIVINE COMEDY. By C.T. 

A NORTH SEA REVOLUTION. By Walter Wood. 
TENNYSON, the MAN. By C. Fisher, M.A. 

The FRENCH on the NIGER. By F. A. Edwards. 
WAYSIDE TRAFFICKERS. By C. Hill Dick. 
BESIDE the DOVE. By John Hyde. 

The RIVER MONNOW. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 


The GREAT WHITE HORSE of YORKSHIRE. By 
Harwood Brierley. 


JONSON’S ‘SAD SHEPHERD.’ By Sylvanus Urban. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Sirdar and Khalifa; or, the Reconquest of the 
Soudan, 1898. By Bennet Burleigh. With 
Portraits, Numerous Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plan of Battle. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir is seldom that publishers lay their 
choicest goods before the hot and fagged 
reviewer in August ; but Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall have hit upon the psychological 
moment precisely, and the critic must hand 
over his gun or reel up his tackle and let 
the most promising day go blank for the 
sake of Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s book on the 
Soudan war. His narrative bears the closest 
relation to the campaign which every eye is 
now following eagerly in the daily tele- 
grams. The fighting he saw at the Atbara 
was of the same kind as that which we 
expect to hear of before Omdurman. It 
was fought by the same men who are 
marching upon Khartoum, though now 
they are strongly reinforced. Everything 
he has to say about the Sirdar’s army of 
last spring is true of the army now pre- 
paring for the final blow. His book will, 
therefore, be read with keen interest by 
thousands who are studying the present 
advance up the Nile, and it will repay 
close attention. Mr. Burleigh is an acute 
and careful observer, and he tells his 
story in a plain, straightforward, unadorned 
manner which is not always characteristic 
of the style of the newspaper which he 
represented in the recent Soudan campaign. 
There is no fine writing in the book, no 
gush, albeit a very natural quality of pride 
and enthusiasm for the success of move- 
ments so ably conceived and executed by 
British officers. 

For the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
Mr. Burleigh entertains the most unqualified 
admiration, which has certainly been justi- 
fied by repeated successes over the most 
trying difficulties. His portrait opens the 
volume—not a good portrait, by the way, 
for the right eye alone has the well-known 
expression of the Sirdar; the left eye and 

® nose are unlike him. Mr. Burleigh 
first knew him at Debbeh, where Capt. 
Kitchener, in Arab dress, was doing danger- 





ous work in his famous intelligence mission 
of 1884. The present writer knew him 
earlier, when he came over to Cairo from 
survey work in Cyprus, a subaltern of the 
Sappers, with a much-worn uniform and 
an unquenchable zeal for volunteering for 
any difficult service. Sir Evelyn Wood 
tcok him into the new Egyptian army, 
and set his awkward long legs the task of 
shaping into a major of cavalry. Major 
Kitchener was the only British officer 
in the new army who could talk Arabic 
fluently, and he had to take up the duties 
of adjutant, and, in fact, became the 
General’s right-hand man. It was far 
from smooth water at first. There was a 
sprinkling of Arabi’s friends among the 
rank and file, and the major used to keep 
his revolver handy in his table-drawer 
when his very orderlies came in for instruc- 
tions. That timeis already fifteen years old, 
and that precaution has long been needless. 
Sir Herbert Kitchener is now the idol of 
his men, and if there have been officers 
who could not get on with him, they have 
seldom been famous for their love of hard 
work. To those who put their shoulders to 
the wheel the Sirdar is an admirable chief, 
and it cannot be said that his staff and 
regimental officers have been under- 
decorated or have languished for want of 
promotion. Writing of him as he is, Mr. 
Burleigh says :— 

‘* Years have rolled by since ; and although 
he is relatively still a young man, the hot desert 
sun and African campaigning have done for him 
what they have wrought upon many who are 
his juniors—they have streaked his hair with 
grey. But to-day, as then, his ‘ull, sinewy form 
is unbent ; he is as active as ever, observant, and 
of a somewhat silent disposition. In manner he 
is good-natured, a listener rather than a talker, 
but readily pronouncing an opinion if it is called 
for. All his life he has been par excellence a 
‘volunteer’ soldier — volunteering again and 
again for one difficult and dangerous duty after 
another...... Though fortune has favoured him 
as often as any man, the Sirdar leaves nothing 
to chance that can be arranged beforehand. 
Another of his excellent characteristics is, 
wherever possible, to do his work himself. 
He is always accessible, ready to listen, but 
relies on his own judgment, and [is] ever deter- 
mined in its execution. If he desires to put his 
own hand to a measure, no toil, no trouble is 
too great for him to undertake...... The Sirdar 
works everything on strict business principles. 
By that means he has conducted the cheapest 
campaigns that have ever been put through.” 


Recent experience in the Soudan forms 
an instructive comment on the foregoing 
remarks. The steady advance, stage by 
stage, up the Nile, like a Roman conquest, 
is characteristic of the Sirdar’s clear appre- 
hension of ways and means; whilst his 
tremendous energy in throwing the railway 
from Sarras to Kosheh in four months, and 
then laying the new line across the desert 
from Wady Halfa to the Atbara, has accom- 
plished one of the most remarkable feats in 
modern military engineering :— 

‘The solution of the transport difficulty 
meant the certain and relatively easy recon- 
quest of the Soudan, and Sir Herbert Kitchener 
addressed himself with courage to the task. 
Despite the money temporarily sunk in the 
Halfa - Kosheh - Dongolo riverian [sic] railway 
route, he determined to discard it, as too longand 
too costly to complete, for the ultimate purpose 
hehad in view. It was good enough asa means 
to regain the Dongola province, but to strike 





direct from Wady Halfa for Abu Hamed, and 
the clearer upper reaches of the Nile, was 
better. A running survey proved what was 
unsuspected by all but himself, namely, that 
a comparatively easy route to lay rails upon 
existed in the Halfa-Abu-Hamed desert. The 
total absence of water on that stretch of 232 
miles from Nile to Nile seemed an insuperable 
objection, but not to the Sirdar. With un- 
daunted resolution, a vote of money was pro- 
cured, materials were bought, and the line was 
begun and carried successfully through...... 
which has brought Berber within twelve days’ 
steaming from London.” 


Mr. Burleigh tested the merits of this 
wonderful railway in the desert in January, 
and says that the up grade (to 1,600 ft.) is 
so gentle and regular that one hardly notices 
it, but ‘‘ at the summit the temperature is 
decidedly cool, and in the winter season 
warm clothing is comforting.” Recent ex- 
perience shows that the line is not quite so 
comfortable in August. Mr. Burleigh found 
the British Brigade under General Gatacre 
(whom he calls a Scotchman, but surely 
he is wrong?) camped at Dekesh and in 
splendid condition, albeit grimy with desert 
dust and kept hard at work under the 
General’s strict discipline—morning route 
marches, woodcutting, outpost work, field 
exercises, and practising the new attack 
formation for the benefit of the dervishes. 
Officers and men had to sleep in boots and 
tunics, and frequent night alarms were 
ordered to keep them alert. In some 
quarters the General is, we know, considered 
too much of a martinet, but the following 
passage indicates the capital results of his 
strictness :— 

‘*General Gatacre is one of those military 
leaders who does not believe in playing at 
soldiers, but in thoroughly accustoming his men 
to the conditions under which real war has to 
be made. Surely the General was justified by 
the result, for a healthier, better set-up, and 
smarter body of soldiers were not to be found 
anywhere...... I certainly never before saw such 
highly-trained men in any of the many Soudan 
campaigns. Yet the daily routine of arduous 
duties did not exhaust them, for in the after- 
noons footballs were flying about the camps. 
Of sickness there was practically none. The 
average was far below home station rates. As 
for good conduct, it was all that could be 
wished. I may add that, so far, the men have 
had neither beer nor rum rations issued to them, 
nor did the few articles offered for sale at stiff 
prices in their canteens include strong liquor of 
any kind......The Sirdar, as well as Major- 
General Gatacre, set his face like flint against 
the issuance of beer to the British troops. It 
has been shown again and again that a beer 
ration in the Soudan had ruinous effect upon 
the men’s health and morale...... Greeks and 
others, who had smuggled wine and spirituous 
compounds into camp, had the liquor seized and 
poured out upon the insatiable desert sand.” 

The troops, no doubt, grumbled a bit at 
this, though they could see it was for their 
good; they also grumbled at the Lee- 
Metford bullet, which was, they held, for 
their enemy’s good. 

‘* Details from each regiment were engaged 
daily in filing off the tips of the Lee-Metford 
bullet. One million rounds had to be so dealt 
with.” 


We do not know whether it is generally 
understood that the British Brigade used 
‘“‘mushroomed” bullets; but it seems a 
little absurd to expect an army in the field 
to remake its ammunition. Further, the 
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‘‘ mushroomed ”’ bullet was found to jam in 
themagazines, and at the battle of theAtbara 
the new magazine rifle was used carefully 
without the magazines. The loss of speed 
in firing may have been felt severely in the 
last volleys from the crest one hundred yards 
in front of Mahmoud’s zariba, when every 
bullet was wanted, and wanted quick. Mr. 
Burleigh was right through the taking of 
the zariba, behind the Camerons, and writes 
a vivid, but certainly not exaggerated ac- 
count of the desperate rough-and-tumble of 
the battle :— 

‘*Our advance was a series of more or less 

broken rushes against trenches, forts, tukals, 
and inner zaribas. It would have been madness, 
under the circumstances, to have insisted on the 
troops going forward slowly and in a well-kept 
line. Their ardour and courage made every 
Tommy more than a match for the best dervish. 
sere The British Brigade, with the Camerons 
still nominally in line, and the others as wedges, 
forced their way, amid fire, dust, and heat, 
through the enemy’s position.” 
It was like clearing out a nest of hornets, 
and the losses were not light, whilst the 
‘close shaves” were innumerable. Yet it 
was all over in twenty-six minutes. The 
previous cannonade had cleared the way, 
and the loss among the enemy from cannon 
amounted to no less than 20 per cent. of 
their “‘ casualties.” 

The book does full justice to the cou- 
rage and dash of both Soudanese and 
Egyptians. They fought with enthusiasm, 
yet were steady enough, and the only fault 
to be found was the inveterate habit of 
the Soudanese of firing too hurriedly in the 
advance. They were on excellent terms of 
comradeship with the British Brigade, and 
the two united in cheering the Sirdar after 
the victory with a heartiness that we hope 
will soon be echoed inside the walls of 
Omdurman. Any one who wishes to realize 
the work now going on cannot do better 
than read this volume. A careful revision 
would improve its grammar and diction, 
and remove such misspellings as ‘‘Abadeh” 
for Ababdeh, ‘‘ Dongowali’’ for Dongolawi, 
‘‘Orhwalder” for Ohrwalder, and the like, 
together with some inferior ‘“ kailyard” 
dialect. The illustrations are not very good 
snap-shots, except one of the captive Emir 
Mahmoud surrounded by a guard ; but the 
text makes up for this. The book is sure to 
be widely read. 








Histoire et Poésie. Par le Vicomte E. M. de 
Vogiié. (Paris, Armand Colin.) 
M. ve Vocté, who is half Provencal and 
half English by birth, has done more than 
any other French critic to introduce a really 
profound and — cosmopolitanism 
into the study of literature in France. Some 
years ago, in ‘Coours Russes,’ he did so 
much to popularize Tolstoi, and to introduce 
other Russian writers, in France, that he 
was accused by conservative critics of de- 
moralizing, or rather over-moralizing, the 
French spirit with anti-national doctrines 
and ideas. Since then, in the articles on 
D’Annunzio reprinted in the present 


volume, he has discovered a new literature 
for the benefit of his countrymen, has 
revealed to them ‘la Renaissance latine.”’ 
And in every essay in this volume he has 
studied some writer, some personality, some 
place 


or theory— Ravenna, Catherine 








Sforza, Rousseau, ‘Robinson Crusoe’— 
from a single point of view, the point 
of view of race. Rousseau, for instance— 
how often and how intelligently has Rous- 
seau been studied by the critic and the 
biographer and the historian! Yet M. 
de Vogiié has something new to say about 
Rousseau in his careful study of that ‘‘con- 
quest of France by England in the last 
century,” of which he rightly sees the 
culmination, the real triumph, in ‘La 
Nouvelle Héloise.’ It was in the ‘Nou- 
velle Héloise’ — written under the in- 
spiration of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ but going 
far beyond its model as it found its own 
restless originality by the way—that love, 
for the first time in French literature, was 
studied in the whole extent of its dominion 
over two passionate natures, and, for the 
first time, in its intimate relationship with 
external nature. With this book French 
literature becomes perhaps morbidly in- 
trospective; the psychological novel is born. 
“Toute la littérature de notre siécle,” says 
M. de Vogiié, 

‘*est contenue en germe dans la ‘Nouvelle 
Héloise’: le romantisme d’abord, puis le 
réalisme. Julie est l’aieule de filles trés dis- 
semblables dont elle ne peut renier aucune, 
depuis Atala jusqu’s Emma Bovary; quant & 
Saint-Preux, ses descendants s’appellent légion, 
ils ont tous le signe héréditaire, de Werther et 
de René jusqu’d ceux qui naissent & cette heure ; 
on en trouverait chez les Rougon, on en 
trouverait chez les Macquart.” 


And this new spirit he traces back, not to 
the dubious ‘réaction germanique”’ by 
which Madame de Staél explained the 
origins of a writer who had never read a 
German book, but to influences doubly 
Celtic, coming to Rousseau from England 
and from the Alpine provinces. 

The essay on ‘Robinson Crusoe’—cer- 

tainly the most ingenious in the book—is 
a study of the typical English characteristics 
as they are summed up in that typically 
English book. It is full of sagacity and 
of a gentle, half-admiring, half-ironical 
humour. “Il y a un Robinson,” as the 
critic notes, 
**partout oi un pionnier isolé de la famille 
anglo-saxonne, parti avec sa hache et sa 
Bible, s’enfonce dans la forét ou dans la 
savane d’Amérique, d’Afrique, d’Australie. Je 
ne prétends pas que M. Cecil Rhodes ou Sir 
Henry Parkes aient exactement 1’Ame volontaire 
et mystique, les conceptions particulitres, les 
étrangetés réjouissantes du gentleman vétu de 
peaux de chévres; mais je serais fort surpris 
qu’ils n’en eussent pas quelque chose ; et l’on 
peut affirmer qu'il y avait beaucoup de cette Ame 
chez Franklin et chez Washington.” 

Again, the essay or essays on D’Annunzio, 
admirable in their sympathetic discernment 
of the qualities of the Italian novelist 
and poet, are really studies in the Italian 
temperament, as it reincarnates itself, with 
something of its Renaissance splendour, in 
a writer who can only be understood in con- 
nexion with his race. M. de Vogiié has 
been reproached with taking D’Annunzio 
too seriously. That is a pardonable frailty, 
if frailty it be, for the young Italian, who was 
only thirty when the first of these articles 
was written, can scarcely be judged as yet, 
can be little more than divined. Perilously 
precocious, he has already disowned the 
earlier half of his books. To over-value 
a little what is certainly remarkable is, 





one might almost say, a necessity in the 
critic of unfamiliar matters, as the actor 
must raise his voice in order that you may 
follow words with which you are unfamiliar, 
And it is one of the special qualities of M. 
de Vogiié that he is generous rather than 


strictly just as a critic. He is enthusiastic, 
and he follows ideas: two merits which it 
is a fashion to condemn in criticism. ‘ Pour 
étre juste, c’est-d-dire pour avoir sa raison 
d’étre,” said an excellent modern critic, 
Charles Baudelaire, 

“la critique doit étre partiale, passionnée, 
politique, c’est-a-dire faite & un point de vue 
exclusif, mais au point de vue qui ouvre le plus 
@horizons.” 

The definition seems to have been made for 
M. de Vogiié. He is not concerned with 
books apart from men, nor with men apart 
from race ; he does not abandon himself to 
his impressions without trying to assure 
himself that they are founded upon sound 
ideas ; it is ideas, above all, that he seeks, 
and if he is at times deluded into accepting 
a sentiment for an idea, that is but the 
pardonable defect of an excellent quality. 
And he does well to concern himself with 
what are called exotic subjects: his essay 
on ‘Robinson Crusoe’ shows how truth- 
fully he can interpret English character- 
istics to French readers, and such an essay 
has a value, certainly not less, to English 
readers as well. An Englishman would 
have been too close to the thing to have 
seen it so clearly. Here, again, is one of 
the chief advantages of cosmopolitan 
criticism. 








The First Philosophers of Greece. By Arthur 
Fairbanks. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuis book is made up of a critical text of 
the fragments of the pre-Socratic philo- 
sophers, accompanied by 

‘a translation of the fragments into English, 
and along with this a translation of the im- 
portant passages bearing on these early thinkers 
in Plato and Aristotle, and in the Greek doxo- 
graphists as collected by Diels.” 

In his text of the fragments Mr. Fair- 
banks follows Mr. Bywater for Heraclitus, 
Hiller-Bergk for Xenophanes, Karsten for 
Parmenides, Stein for Empedocles. He 
has certainly done a useful thing for the 
student in thus collecting the results of 
modern scholarship and presenting them 
in compact and handy form. He would 
have done still better if he had printed 
the text of the passages translated from 
Plato, Aristotle, and the doxographists, in 
spite of the excuse that it is ‘‘ readily ac- 
cessible to the student of to-day.” Indeed, 
we should have been grateful for the bare 
text even without the luxury of a transla- 
tion; for what Mr. Fairbanks is pleased 
to call “a translation ” is scarcely deserving 
of the title. And this is our chief quarrel 
with the book—that the English is such 
very poor stuff. It is unfortunate for Mr. 
Fairbanks that in this respect his work 
challenges comparison with the admirable 
renderings of Mr. Burnet (not ‘‘ Burnett”) 
in his ‘Early Greek Philosophy.’ Mr. 
Burnet’s style is always dignified, and often 
graceful; Mr. Fairbanks scorns to copy 
Mr. Burnet, and his laborious efforts after 
originality are crowned with a success 
which is fatal. A very few specimens will 
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suffice to indicate his manner. Here is a 
part of Parmenides’s proem (vv. 24 ff.) :— 

“Youth joined with drivers immortal, who 
hast come with the horses that bear thee, to 
our dwelling, hail! since no evil fate has bid 
thee come on this road (for it lies far outside 
the beaten track of men), but right and justice. 
‘Tis necessary for thee to learn all things, 
both the abiding essence of persuasive truth, 
and men’s opinions in which rests no true belief. 
But nevertheless these things also thou shalt 
learn, since it is necessary to judge accurately 
the things that rest on opinion, passing all 
things carefully in review.” 

A few pages later we come across the 
following :— 

‘* At this point I cease trustworthy discourse 

and the thought about truth; from here on, 
learn the opinions of mortals, hearing of the 
illusive order of my verses.” 
Elsewhere we get such sentences as ‘‘ Hades 
and Dionysos are the same, to whomever 
they go mad and share the revel” (p. 53) ; 
and 

‘*Tf any one of men should observe him doing 

so, he would think he was insane. And to thesé 
images they pray, just as if one were to converse 
with men’s houses, for they know not what gods 
and heroes are.” 
When we read that ‘‘ Pythagoras, the son 
of Mnesarchos, prosecuted investigations,” 
we are tempted to wonder if Croton 
already had its Scotland Yard! It is not 
too much to say that any one who can find 
edification in this sort of rendering deserves 
to be warned off the field of Greek philo- 
sophy atonce. The “ half-baked ” collegian 
must be told to content himself with what 
he can find in the usual histories, instead 
of attempting to spell out Heraclitus with 
the aid of Mr. Fairbanks and a grammar. 

Apart from the question of style, is 
“much learning” a safe translation of 
woAvpaGin? And by what possible process 
can ‘‘ therefore divine right does not permit 
being to have any end” be extracted from 
ovvexey ovK ateAetTnTOv TO édv Bemis elvar 
(p. 94)? It may be true that ‘‘ thought and 
being are the same thing,” but is it quite 
certain that Parmenides said so? Zeller 
and Mr. Burnet assign a different sense to 
the phrase. In his preliminary notices of 
the philosophers Mr. Fairbanks is some- 
times too short to be satisfactory. Thus he 
fails to mention the fact that the date which 
Diogenes gives for Thales’s birth (640 3.c.) 
is inconsistent with his statement that the 
philosopher died ¢. 546, at the age of 
seventy-eight. There is a similar difficulty 
with regard tothe date of Parmenides’s birth, 
whichisalso passed over in silence. Mr. Fair- 
banks should at least have warned his readers 
that the date he gives on the strength of 
an inference from Plato is contradicted by 
the express statement of Diogenes. In the 
note on Heraclitus, Fr. 123, mention ought 
to be made of the suggestions of Mr. Bywater 
and Ritter-Preller. Mr. Burnet’s povvdv 7 
ovAopeAés (Parm. 60), Knatz’s pera Oeotow 
(Emped. 85), Diels’s dc0° ise. (Emped. 99), 
are among the more notable conjectures of 
which no notice is taken. But the most 


surprising specimens of criticism are the 
preference of éo@jrd 7 to aicOyow in 
Xenoph., Fr. 5, v. 2, and the retention of 
the senseless 7d 3) in Anaxag., Fr. 15, where 
Zeller’s tou is absolutely convincing. Both 
printing and punctuation need more care- 
ful revision. The 


book is furnished 





with three indices, which appear ample; 
and there is an appendix dealing with the 
sources of the fragments, in which the 
author has made good use of the researches 
of Diels and Zeller. 








Sir Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator. By 
Lieut.-General J. J. McLeod Innes, V.C. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE present biography of Sir Henry Law- 
rence by Lieut.-General McLeod Innes is 
an admirable account of the work done 
by one of the greatest and most noble 
of the men who have adorned our Indian 
Empire. The title vf the book is ‘Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator,’ and it 
is the highest merit of that great man 
that he, like Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
realized that the conquered provinces 
could only be knitted to the empire by 
a policy of conciliation and respect for 
the rights and usages of the people of 
India. With the sagacity of a states- 
man, he saw that political institutions and 
social usages which had lasted for centuries 
could not be entirely devoid of merit; and 
he remembered, what is too often forgotten, 
that even just government will not be a bless- 
ing if at variance with the habits and cha- 
racter of the people under it. No man was 
better fitted by nature to govern alien subject 
races. To deep wisdom and rare insight 
he united that courage which wins the trust 
of men and that power of sympathy which 
gainstheirlove. Earnest, simple, and tender, 
he was also strong and imperious when the 
occasion demanded it. A portrait of him 
taken when he was young bears a strong 
resemblance to Abraham Lincoln, and there 
was much in common between the two men. 

Henry Lawrence, having won his com- 
mission in the Bengal Artillery, joined the 
headquarters of that illustrious corps at 
Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, in February, 
1823. The writer, as in private duty 
bound, gives the Hunterian spelling ‘‘ Dam- 
dam,” but as Dum-Dum it will always 
be known. The next year Lawrence saw 
active service in Burma, was invalided 
home, returned to India, and for three 
years did military duty, first with a field 
battery and then with the horse artil- 
lery. In February, 1833, he was selected 
for employment on the Revenue Survey on 
account of having qualified himself for 
the work by joining during his leave the 
Trigonometrical Survey in the north of 
Treland. Five years later, when prepara- 
tions were being made for the first Afghan 
campaign, Henry Lawrence placed his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the military autho- 
rities. He was appointed to a troop of 
artillery which formed part of the Army of 
the Indus; but when the invading forces 
advanced it was left, to his sore disappoint- 
ment, to guard the frontier. His eager 
spirit, however, found congenial work in 
the office of assistant to the Frontier Agency 
to which he was appointed. Living in the 
open air, and accessible at all hours to the 
people, he gained an insight into the customs 
and temper of the Sikhs, and acquired a 
strong influence over them. After the 
disastrous retreat of the British troops in 
the winter of 1841-42 it was by dint of his 
great tact and courage, and through the 
confidence reposed in his character, that the 





Sikh contingent which accompanied General 
Pollock’s army was kept loyal and made to 
render good service. As their commander 
he took part in the battles of Tezeen and 
Haft Khotal, and entered Kabul with the 
retributory force. For his services in the 
field Henry Lawrence was made a brevet 
major, and 

‘‘he was promoted to the post of Resident at 
the Court of Nepal ; but at the end of 1845 he 
was summoned back to the scene of his previous 
labours, the Punjab; now, however, not as 
Assistant, but as Agent to the Governor- 
General; for the Sikhs had invaded British 
territory, and Major Broadfoot, whom Lawrence 
was to succeed, had been killed in the battle of 
Ferozeshah.” 


There are two objections to the statement 
made so often that the Sikhs ‘invaded 
British territory.” The Sikh durbar con- 
tended, with considerable reason, that we 
had been permitted to occupy Ferozpur, 
which by right belonged to them; and they 
always maintained the right to cross the 
Sutle] without permission. The initiative 
was no doubt taken by the Sikhs, but the 
Sikh army and population generally were 
convinced that war was inevitable, and that 
conviction was created by the acts of an 
ambitious frontier officer, and confirmed by 
the British Government collecting boats for 
bridges across a boundary river. General 
Innes reviews the old charges brought 
against Sir Henry Hardinge, that ‘‘ he sub- 
ordinated the military necessities of the case 
to political expediency, and placed Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, at a grave 
disadvantage. Only the Ambala and the 
frontier troops were held ready for war.” 

Lord Hardinge never thought that the 
Sikh army would have the courage to 
cross the river in force and court an equal 
contest. Henry Lawrence was the only man 
at the time who understood the position 
and gauged the fighting capacity of the 
Sikhs. They fought fiercely and bravely, 
but were driven back across the Sutlej, 
and our troops occupied their capital. The 
young sovereign made a formal submission, 
and it was arranged that the Punjab 
should be administered as a_ state 
under the superintendence and _protec- 
tion of the British Government. Henry 
Lawrence was appointed Agent to the 
Governor-General for the affairs of the 
Punjab, and became in all but name 
the real ruler of the kingdom. Incessant 
labour, and the anxiety caused by Court 
intrigues, told on his health, and in October, 
1847, he proceeded on sick leave to England. 
He was enjoying his well-earned repose 
when tidings reached him of the new out- - 
break in the Punjab which ended in the 
second Sikh war, and he determined, against 
the advice of his physicians, to return at 
once to India. On February Ist, 1849, he 
resumed his duties as Resident at Lahore, 
and twenty days later the crowning vic- 
tory of Gujarat decided the fate of the 
Punjab. Sir Henry expressed a strong 
dislike to annexation, but Lord Dalhousie 
wisely declared that the Sikh dominion had 
come to an end in the land of the Five 
Rivers, and would be replaced by British 
rule. The kingdom of Runjeet Sing was to 
be governed by a Board of Administration, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed 
President, and Mr. Mansel and John 
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Lawrence members. General Innes has 
wisely avoided the glowing rhetoric of the 
First Punjab Report, and has written a 
sober, sensible estimate of the labours of 
these men. The pacification of the Punjab 
was a great work, but it was not a greater 
work than the pacification of the Deccan 
by Elphinstone, and the pacification of 
Sind by Napier. The Punjab men had 
the advantage of having a man of 
undoubted genius to write the history of 
their labours. What was the secret of their 
successes? The work was not done by 
system or elaborate resolutions written in 
official English, but by men like Edwardes, 
Reynell Taylor, and Nicholson, who feared 
no responsibility and shirked no labour. 
They understood that India could only be 
governed with success by men who loved the 
people, who lived among the people and for 
the people. Henry Lawrence impressed his 
own individuality on all his officers — his 
vigour, his courage, his sympathy for the 
social customs of the natives, and his desire 
to respect their ancient rights—not only the 
rights of the masses, but of the ancient 
feudal nobility. Henry Lawrence con- 
sidered that the upper classes or aristocracy 
should be treated with consideration and 
kindness because they were down, and he 
regarded that policy as just in itself, 
and the best for securing friends to the 
new Government. ‘ Broadly speaking, he 
desired,” to quote a judicious passage, 

‘*for the Trans-Sutlej States or Punjab a class 
of natural and influential leaders of the people 
such as had long existed in the Cis-Sutlej Sikh 
States. There the heads of the Phulkian and 
ether trusts and organizations had by degrees, 
and especially latterly under British protection, 
increased in status, position, and power ; and 
such men as the Rajas of Patiala and of Jind 
materially influenced, guided, and ruled the 
people. If Sir Henry could have had his way, 
he would have created a similar aristocracy from 
among the chiefs and influential men in the 
several Trans-Sutlej States.” 

But this was not to be. John Lawrence 
regarded the claims of the Jagirdars or 
feudal nobles as exorbitant, their tenure as 
nominal, and thought that the necessities 
of the new government destroyed old 
eustoms. JDisagreeing on such a vital 
point, the two brothers could not remain 
members of the same administration. 
Both simultaneously tendered their resig- 
nations. That of Henry was accepted, 
and early in 1853 he left Lahore to 
assume the Governor - General’s agency 
in Rajputana. He did not live to see 
the justification of his wise policy of 
conciliation. But when the Mutiny broke 
out, it was the Cis-Sutlej men, as 
General Innes points out, who, under the 
specific guidance and orders of their chiefs, 
at once declared for the British, kept open 
the road to Delhi, furnished valuable con- 
tingents, and gave important aid through- 
out the siege. It was the leaders and chiefs 
of the Mohammedan Multan and frontier 
tribes who— under the influence of the 
watchful and firm, though peaceful and 
conciliatory policy of Henry Lawrence, 
earried out by Edwardes and other frontier 
officers—raised regiment after regiment of 
their Multani, Pathan, and other followers 
(not Sikhs at all), who marched down to the 
seat of war and aided in the conflict at 
Delhi. Except the Kapurthala Raja, no 





Trans-Sutlej] Sikhs ever voluntarily came 
forward to aid the State. On July 28rd, 
1857, John Lawrence called on the Sikh 
chiefs of the Punjab to furnish men for the 
war, and he wound up his letters with the 
words, ‘I would not put up with any delay 
or hesitation on your part.” But the threat 
did not lead to any levies of real Sikhs being 
sent under their own leaders. A body of 
gunners were organized, and at the sug- 
gestion of Herbert Edwardes a corps of 
Mazhabi, low-caste Sikhs, was raised from 
the workmen on the canals to serve as 
sappers and miners. ‘One often reads,”’ 
the present biographer writes, 

‘loosely worded allusions to John Lawrence 
having sent down large bodies of newly raised 
Sikhs to Delhi. In point of fact he sent none 
but the few mentioned above. Those who aided 
us at Delhi were the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs and the 
Multan and frontier Muhammadans, besides the 
Kashmir contingent of 2,000 men, who arrived 
shortly before Delhi was stormed. After the 
capture of Delhi, when the storm had been 
weathered and the tide had turned—but not till 
then—the Trans-Sutlej Sikhs came forward and 
enlisted in thousands, raising the strength of the 
Punjab troops, it is said, up to some 70,000 
men.” 

From Rajputana Lord Canning sent Henry 
Lawrence to Oude, that he might conciliate 
the hearts of the inhabitants by his justice 
and tact; but it was too late. Lord Dal- 
housie told Henry Lawrence that he wanted 
the Punjab governed by a man “fully 
versed in the system of the elder pro- 
vinces, and experienced in its operation.” 
Lawrence’s predecessor in Oude was a 
typical officer of this class, and he had 
alienated all the great landlords, and in- 
spired general discontent and misgiving. 
The object for which Henry Lawrence 
was sent was in a fair way of accomplish- 
ment when the great storm burst, and 
he knew that upon his success or failure 
depended the vital interests of the empire. 
And as is clearly shown here, from the 
first overt act of mutiny on May 3rd, 
1857, to the hour of his death, there was 
nothing left undone by Henry Lawrence to 
stem the tide of revolt and to maintain the 
British authority. It was the courage and 
steadfastness which he had inspired in all 
around him, and the wise precautions which 
he had taken with regard to the supplies 
and food, which enabled the heroic garrison 
of Lucknow to baffle all the efforts of their 
enemy. No man is better qualified to write 
about the defence of the Residency than 
General Innes, and it would have been 
better if he had devoted more space to this 
important chapter in the life of his subject. 
But what he has done he has performed 
with excellent judgment. His book gives an 
accurate résumé of the administration of 
Henry Lawrence, but it is more an account 
of the work done by a great administrator 
than a biography of the man. 








The Memorial Inscriptions of the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury. By Joseph Meadows 
Cowper. (Privately printed.) 


By this handsomely printed volume the 
honorary librarian of the Corporation makes 
a useful addition to the considerable list of 
his works on Canterbury. The more import- 
ant of these inscriptions have been printed 
—though not always with accuracy—in 





other books, but no complete collection had 
before been attempted. If the Cathedral 
contains no epitaph of surpassing merit and 
little that is quaint or grotesque, yet some 
famous names are recorded in it, while 
enough memorials have survived to show 
the taste of successive generations. Of pre- 
Reformation inscriptions there are but nine 
in all. Of these three are monuments of 
monks on the outer wall and one is a window, 
part of which has perished, while the re- 
maining portions have been sadly dislocated. 
The earliest appears to be that of Humbert, 
a monk of the thirteenth century, whose 
epitaph is in rhyming hexameters of the 
type of 

Vivat cum Christo mundo subtractus ab isto, 
The abbreviation of ‘‘ Christo” Mr. Cowper 
always prints as XPO. The epitaphs of 
the Black Prince and Joan, Lady de 
Mohun, in Norman French, the latter 
much mutilated; those of Archbishops 
Kemp and Bourgchier in Latin prose, and 
that of Archbishop Chichele in Latin prose 
and verse, complete the pre-Reformation 
list. Mr. Cowper is able to record the spots 
from which some others have disappeared. 
The rearrangement of the glass in the 
Edward IV. window gives a most inaccurate 
account of that king’s family and contains 
the absurd collocation of ‘‘ septimus filia.” 
The tomb of Archbishop Warham has no 
inscription, and in its present form no claim 
to antiquity or beauty. 

Mr. Cowper thinks it ‘reasonable to 
suppose that in the earlier centuries after 
Cuthbert this Cathedral was only open as a 
place of burial for persons of great eminence 
in the Church, or for men who, while living, 
were of peculiar sanctity,” and that after- 
wards the privilege was extended to “the 
laity of every degree.” He does not note 
whether, as in many cathedrals in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, an 
interment was more readily conceded than 
a monument, but there can be little doubt 
that this was the case. 

Of the monuments of Elizabeth’s reign 
the most interesting commemorates the 
death of Sir James Hales at sea, but the 
interest is in the sculpture. The long and 
laboured epitaph of Nicolas Wotton, the 
first Protestant Dean, celebrates one who, 
as Mr. Cowper observes, ‘‘was more of a 
statesman than an ecclesiastic.’’ In the 
seventeenth century rhyming English tends, 
as in other churches, to supplant Latin, but 
the examples are not remarkable. The 
arms of Berkeley adorn a tablet whose 
inscription avows that its subject 

—— by the vertue of his lasting fame 

Must make his toombe live long, not it his fame. 
Not even the register has enabled Mr. 
Cowper to identify the ‘‘ Barkley” there 
buried. The entry of the interment of 
‘“‘Robert Bartler,” in 1614, may, he sug- 
gests, refer to Robert, son of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley. Other cases point to much 
inaccuracy in the register. The epitaph of 
Meric Casaubon is almost gone; but if 
earlier copies may be trusted, the dates 
imply a birth two or three years earlier than 
1599, the year usually given. Mr. Cowper 
gives 1596, but by the inscription it might 
be 1597. 

Ministers of the Walloon Church and 
masters of the King’s School are the sub- 
jects of some epitaphs. More noteworthy 
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is the great gap in the list of archbishops. 
For nearly three centuries Warham’s suc- 
cessors are almost without memorial in the 
Cathedral. For this there is good reason. 
Mr. Cowper records that Sheldon is said 
never to have visited Canterbury, and his 
example was largely followed. The ceno- 
taph of Archbishop Howley marks a 
change, which is further emphasized by the 
burial of Archbishop Benson and the recent 
sale of Addington. An odd note is struck 
in the monument of Thomas Geery, who 
died in 1741. He was a distiller, and 
resided in the archbishop’s palace. 

The familiar panegyric of the eighteenth 
century has here but few examples. The 
“‘Requiescat in Pace” which follows an 
epitaph of 1764 perhaps indicates rather an 
imitative faculty than acceptance of a dogma. 
Even these late monuments have sometimes 
suffered ill usage. A contemporary injury 
may have been justifiable. From the 
epitaph of John Frances, who died master 
of the King’s School in 1734, Dean Lynch 
ordered the deletion of three lines, which 
had doubtless a personal reference :— 

Vir erat inter paucos propositi tenax, 

Quodque rectum censuit, in eo 

Constanter perstitit. 
Of recent inscriptions not the least interest- 
ing are those which attest the valour of the 
Buffs and some cavalry regiments. 

Mr. Cowper says that in transcribing he 
has left all errors as he found them. As, 
however, he occasionally calls attention to 
obvious mistakes (for instance, ‘‘ fngens”’ 
for ingens), he sometimes leaves his readers 
in doubt whether the flaw be in the inscrip- 
tion or in the printing. The lines under 
the window ty which Stanley com- 
memorated his visit to the Holy Land, Mr. 
Cowper makes begin with “In gratiam 
memoriam itineres’’ (sic), and Stanley is 
called ‘‘ Cononicus.”’ In these and in several 
other cases the mistakes are in fact Mr. 
Cowper’s, and the inscriptions are not in 
fault. The biographical notes are mostly terse 
and tothe point. Many of the more obscure 
persons are identified; with others failure 
may have been unavoidable. The con- 
nexion of Catherine Tothill’s second 
husband, Nicolas Drake, with the house of 
Shardeloes might have been shown by a 
reference to Lipscomb’s ‘ Buckinghamshire.’ 
Some few dates are wrongly given; for 
instance, that of Bishop Marsh’s death. 
Spencer Perceval appears as ‘Mr. Per- 
civall,” and Sallust, doubtless by a misprint, 
as ‘“‘Salust.” The note on Sir James 
Montagu is not happy. In spite of the 
inscription, his name is given as ‘‘ Mon- 
tague,” and Mr. Cowper calls him the 
“grandson of Sir Henry Montague, first 
Earl of Halifax.” The first Earl of Halifax 
was Charles Montagu, and Sir James was 
his younger brother. They were grandsons 
of Henry, first Earl of Manchester. 








The Jitaka ; or, Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births. Translated from the Pali by 
Various Hands under the Editorship of 
Prof. Cowell. Vols. I-III. [Tales 1- 
438.] (Cambridge, University Press.) 

The Ummagga-Jataka. Translated from the 
Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawara. (Luzac 
& Co.) 

Stncz the days of Benfey and the founda- 

tion of modern folk-lore the great import- 





ance of the Buddhist collections of folk-tales 
has been recognized. Foremost among them, 
in scientific value as in literary charm, is the 
‘ Jataka Book,’ or collection of tales of the 
550 previous births of the Buddha. The 
Pali text of these has just been completed 
in seven volumes by the veteran Prof. 
Fausbéll, of Copenhagen, the doyen of Pali 
scholarship, and the title-page of his earlier 
volumes announced a concurrent English 
version by Mr. Rhys Davids. The latter 
never advanced beyond Tale 40, though the 
volume has an abiding value from the in- 
troduction of the original reproduced in it 
(but not in the version of which we have 
now tospeak), as well as from much original 
illustrative matter from the translator. 

In order to put a work of such magnitude 
on a firmer basis, the happy thought was 
conceived of forming a ‘guild of Jataka 
translators”? under the leadership of Prof. 
Cowell, himself to be a contributor, 
as we were glad to hear. The printing 
and publication are with equal fitness 
carried out by the Cambridge University 
Press. Vol. i. is translated by Mr. R. 
Chalmers, already known as a writer on 
currency, and ably recruited to the still too 
small band of British Orientalists by Prof. 
Rh. Davids; vol. ii. by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, 
vol. iii. by Messrs. H. T. Francis and R. A. 
Neil, the last three Cambridge men of various 
standing and pupils of Prof. Cowell. 

The series opens with a short preface by 
the editor, who briefly indicates the history 
of the notion of rebirth itself and of the 
present collection of tales. Their great 
importance in Buddhist monumental art 
is made clear both here and by abundant 
references, verbal and pictorial, through- 
out the volumes; but a word should have 
been said of the important discovery 
by Dr. Hultzsch in 1892 of some of the 
actual words of the text now translated on 
a monument of the second century B.c., the 
words acting as a label to a sculpture of a 
Jataka (No. 62). Here it may be explained 
that each tale consists of one or more verses 
in archaic Pali, forming the nucleus of the 
narrative, preceded by an introduction of 
varying length, setting forth the circum- 
stances (usually a point of casuistry or dis- 
cipline) which led the Buddha to narrate 
the main story. This discovery established 
the high antiquity of the text-verses, though, 
as Prof. d’Oldenburg and others have pointed 
out, the same is not proved for the prose por- 
tions, which are described as an “ illustrative 
commentary” (atthavannana). It is notable 
also that one of these passages (Tale 70) 
presupposes the existence of the sevenfold 
Abhidhamma-pitaka, the latest part of the 
Pali canon, and that (as Prof. Davids has 
pointed out) the present ‘“ commentary” 
refers to preceding commentaries. Mr. 
Rouse also in his useful Index of Matters 
(a feature of his volume) registers cases 
where the prose does not quite fit the verse. 
Yet, if we allow for all this, the modern- 
ness of our text is only relative. If one 
compares the fresh, racy style of many of 
the present tales with the style of the recently 

ublished and translated ‘ Jataka - mila,’ 
which had reached China in the tenth 
century, one finds unmistakable internal 


evidence of much earlier workmanship. By | 


none of the translators is this freshness 


better reproduced than by Mr. Chalmers. 





In some cases, indeed, he sacrifices too 
much to brevity and jauntiness. Take, 
for instance, p. 278 (Fausbdll 456), where 
the negotiations between the prince and the 
witch are as ruthlessly curtailed as if the 
translator were making a précis of a finance 
debate. 

Not altogether for conciseness, Mr. Rouse 
seems to have lost some of the point of 
Tale 244 (‘What is Unity?’ as Mr. H. C. 
Warren puts it) when he missed the Pali 
particles ndma and ti (text, ii. 257, 1. 19). 
For the benefit of English readers the 
translators usually translate proper names 
when these are significant; but in such 
cases the Pali form should be added, as has 
usually been done in vol. iii. In some cases 
(compare Mr. Francis’s note on Tale 330) 
these names had already passed into house- 
hold words in the ‘‘orthodox’”’ schools, a 
fact which proves, if proof were needed, 
that these stories were not invented by the 
Buddhists. In the tale in question the 
name is Pingala, meaning ‘‘ plump.” But 
the original names are badly wanted in 
cases like the four women in Tale 31 (i. 79 
=i. 201 of text). ot ie 

The brief notes at the end of each tale 
to show points of importance in history, 
art, or folk-lore are very judicious. As 
additions (available for a general index to 
the volumes, which we trust we may pre- 
dict) let us suggest references from Tale 44 
(‘* mosquito ”-jataka) to Benfey’s ‘ Paiica- 
tantra’; also from Tale 339, the now 
famous Baveru-jitaka, originally pointed 
out by Minaev as the first Indian record of 
trade (in peacocks) with Babylon, to Biihler’s 
‘Indian Studies,’ iii, 81. 

If the wealth of matter provided by these 
volumes has led us into some critical detail, . 
it must not for a moment be supposed that 
they form dry or technical reading. On the 
contrary, there are few if any works in 
Oriental literature that appeal to a wider 
range of readers of all ages and tastes, and 
this by reason of the naive freshness of their 
literary form, which thus far is most cre- 
ditably reproduced by the translators. 

The‘ Ummagga-Jataka’ hasalso been trans- 
lated from the Sinhalese into very readable 
English by Mr. T. B. Yatawara. This is 
No. 546 in Fausbdll’s edition ; but of this 
the translator seems to be ignorant, as he 
asks for encouragement to publish the Pali 
text. Though such a publication would be, 
of course, superfluous, there are many 
important works, both in Pali and Sin- 
halese, that he might usefully present to the 
English public. Only let him take advice 
as to what is really needed. The present 
Jaitaka is remarkable as containing an 
Indian analogue of the ‘Judgment of 
Solomon.” 








History of the Society for Promoting Ohristian 
Knowledge (1698-1898). By W. O. B. 
Allen and Edmund McClure. (8.P.C.K.) 


Tus record of the Society’s history dur- 
ing the two hundred years of its existence, 
though leaving much to desire on the score 
of execution and of literary charm, is of 
interest as tracing the progress of a great 
institution which has done valuable work, 
particularly in times when such efforts 
were harder than they are to-day, and 
still flourishes in unabated vigour. 
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Its foundations were laid in 1698, when 
a preliminary meeting was held at the house 
of John Hook, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law, and 
there were present on the occasion “‘ the Right 
Hon. the Lord Guilford, Sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth, Mr. Justice Hook, Dr. Bray, and Col. 
Colchester.” It was an age of social reform 
and humanitarian societies. A few years 
before the King had issued a proclamation 
directing the bishops and the clergy to 
preach against the prevailing looseness of 
morals and manners, and to inculcate the 
principles of a sound morality. In 1692 a 
society for ‘“‘the reformation of manners” 
had been founded, with the object of en- 
forcing the penal laws against the vicious 
and the impious, and of promoting the growth 
of a healthier public opinion on moral 
and religious questions. In 1687 Anthony 
Horneck—a large number of Churchmen 
being dissatisfied with the existing societies, 
whichnumbered Dissenters as well as Church- 
men among their members—established a 
number of associations for religious con- 
ference and spiritual edification. The move- 
ment spread rapidly from London to other 
important centres both in England and in 
Ireland. In 1699 we learn that there were 
forty of these societies in London and West- 
minster alone. The present Society, which 
has overshadowed the others, was, therefore, 
not the pioneer of Christian civilization—it 
merely took up the work carried out with 
more or less success by some of its prede- 
cessors. 

Dr. Bray, who was the leading spirit of 
the movement, was an eminently practical 
man. His pet scheme—a very laudable 
one it need scarcely be said—was the estab- 
lishment of parochial libraries. Before his 
death he had succeeded in founding more 
than eighty libraries at home and thirty- 
nine in America, the principal one of which, 
called after Anne, Princess of Denmark, was 
at Annapolis, the capital of Maryland. In 
the memorial laid by Dr. Bray before the 
committee of the S.P.C.K. at its first sitting 
the objects of the Society are stated as 
follows :— 

‘*That steps be taken to provide catechetical 
libraries in the smaller parishes of the kingdom 
to enable the poor clergy to perform their duty 
of catechizing according to the 39th Canon, and 
the market towns with lending libraries for any 
of the clergy to have recourse to, or to borrow 
books out of, as there shall be occasion.” 

‘*That catechetical schools be set up for the 
education of poorchildren in reading and writing, 
and more especially in the principles of the 
Christian religion.” 

Among the recommendations for mission 
work abroad it is decidedly startling to find 
the following :— 

** To reduce the Quakers, who are so numerous 
in those parts, to the Christian Faith, from which 
they are totally apostatiz’d, and so may be looked 
upon as a Heathen nation, it were to be wish’d 
that a support could be provided for some mis- 
sionaries to be sent amongst them, in order to 
convert them, in the manner that George Keith 
does travail (sic) amongst them here in Eng- 
land to that blessed end, and not without good 
success.” 


In its earlier days the Society did some 
eminently good and useful work in pro- 
moting education among the children of the 
i The preamble to the first circular 
etter addressed to the clergy and others 
opens with the statement that the 





‘visible decay of religion in this Kingdom, 
with the monstrous increase of deism, prophane- 
ness, and vice, has excited the zeal of several 
persons of the best character in the cities of 
London and Westminster, and other parts of the 
Nation, to associate themselves in order to con- 
sult together how to put a stop to so fatal an 
inundation.” 

Next, we have elaborate rules and minute 
regulations as to the teaching and conduct 
of the schools to be established. The main 
points insisted upon were, of course, re- 
ligiousinstruction and moral training, though 
the three R’s were not to be entirely neg- 
lected, and girls, among other things, were 
to be taught ‘“‘to knit their stockings 
and gloves and to mend their cloathes.” 
In 1704 it is stated that there were 
54 charity schools in London and West- 
minster with 1,386 boys and 745 girls. 
The cost of a school for 50 boys 
‘‘cloathed” is put down at about 75/. 
per annum, for which a ‘“schoolroom, 
books, and firing are provided, a Master 
paid, and to each boy is given yearly 
3 bands, 1 cap, 1 coat, 1 pair of stockings, 
and 1 pair of shoes.” A girls’ school costs 
60/. per annum, for which they received in 
addition to the ordinary instruction ‘2 
coyfs, 2 bands, 1 gown and petticoat, 1 pair 
of knit gloves, 1 pair of stockings, and 
2 pairs of shoes.’ In 1811, the first out- 
burst of enthusiasm which had inspired the 
original promoters having long since spent 
itself, a fresh impetus was given to the 
movement for religious education by the 
foundation of the ‘‘ National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church throughout England 
and Wales.’’ The older society was thereby 
relieved of the greater part of its functions. 
But it continued to lend its aid in support 
of denominational education, first by pecu- 
niary grants, and later on by obstructing 
as much as possible the beneficent legisla- 
tion of Mr. Forster’s Education Act. 

The literary department, which has grown 
to such large dimensions that the turn- 
over of the bookselling business for 1897 
amounted to about 80,000/., while the 
number of publications issued during the 
year was 12,537,091, originated in Dr. 
Bray’s zeal for the conversion of the 
Quakers. Up to the end of 1703 the books 
of the Society were distributed gratis. 
The staple literary productions were Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church manuals, and popular 
treatises for religious edification. In 1834 
the Society, having taken alarm at the 
‘“‘ efforts which the enemies of Christianity 
were making in disseminating the poison 
of infidelity,” appointed a Tract Committee 
to save religion and the Church—the two 
meant the same thing in the Committee’s 
opinion—from the grave dangers to which 
they were exposed. Prior to that year a 
committee had been formed for the publi- 
cation of books of a generally instructive 
kind :-— 

‘*The tendency of popular literature appeared 
so injurious, evi] opinions being inculcated in 
some portions of it, and knowledge studiously 
separated from religion in others, that the 
Society determined to adopt measures for 
issuing works of a general kind upon better 
principles.” 

The editors tell us that the publications of 
the Society during the last thirty years are 
too well known to require specifying. Wise 





its operations have not always been, but 
we have no wish on the occasion of this 
commemorative volume to dwell on the 
faults we have had to find. 

The missionary operations of the Society 
were likewise inaugurated by Dr. Bray, 
whose initial project was the setting 
up of parochial libraries in the colonies, 
On March 17th, 1700, he reports that 
arrangements for nine missionaries to 
the plantations are in a very fair way 
of being completed, ‘4007. per annum 
being already subscribed, besides 50/. extra- 
ordinary.” The Society’s connexion with 
Indian missions was at first confined to the 
support of Danish and German missionaries, 
Ziegenbalg, Schultze, Schwartz, and others 
who had Sie in the field since the first 
years of the eighteenth century. The first 
Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Middleton, “a 
scholar and a gentleman in his teens,” 
according to Charles Lamb, was consecrated 
in 1814. The second, and perhaps the most 
widely known of Indian bishops, was 
Reginald Heber, whose hymn “From 
Greenland’s icy mountains” is an invariable 
feature of missionary gatherings. 

In addition to India the Society estab- 
lished and largely aided missions in most 
of our colonies. ‘Our help,’ say the 
editors, ‘‘has been distributed in all parts 
of the world, and every colonial and mis- 
sionary bishop has received substantial 
assistance......The benefit has been theirs, 
but the privilege has been ours, in having 
been allowed to help all through these two 
centuries.” 

It is unfortunate that the Society’s varied 
labours have not met with better exponents ; 
we wish we could honestly say that the 
present compilation is of such interest as 
the materials would seem to warrant. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Sensational Case. By Florence Warden. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘The House on the Marsh’ 
produces stories of crime and mystery at 
such a rate that we can hardly expect her 
to realize a high level of achievement as 
regards plot or artistry. ‘A Sensational 
Case’ is not particularly well named. There 
are no false scents ingeniously suggested, 
and no surprises of note. The villain is 
clearly the villain from the start, and 
meanders on quietly, for a villain, in his 
business, which is chiefly insuring people’s 
lives and then getting rid of them. The 
money-lending Jew who runs a gambling 
place in the country appeared so recently 
in ‘The Girls at the Grange,’ by the same 
hand, that we are rather tired of him 
here. The other puppets are, how- 
ever, more lively than usual, and if 
we cannot endorse all the ideas of good 
breeding exhibited by the men of the piece, 
we may congratulate the author on an im- 
provement in her dialogue. Her book may 
serve to while away an hour or two well 
enough, though she has not “invented 4 
new shudder”’ worthy of her name. 


In the Shadow of the Three. By Blanche 





Loftus Tottenham. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tne last year in the history of Venice as an 
independent state forms the subject of a 
story which stands on the borderland of a 
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novel, an historical romance, and a story 
of adventure. Venice and Verona in 1796-7 
are the scenes of much that takes place in 
the progress of the novel. The decay of 
social and political institutions and the 
easy conquest achieved by the troops of the 
French Republic constitute the text on 
which a love story is worked. A glance at 
Napoleon, Masséna, and Murat is by no 
means out of place, for the contrast between 
the French and the Italian character is well 
drawn. The love story referred to just now 
is by no means uninteresting, and is suffi- 
cient to distinguish the book from much 
of the nonsense that passes as historical 
fiction among contemporary publications. 
The author nowhere achieves the best that 
is possible in the art of novel-writing, but, 
on the other hand, her work never falls to 
a low level. The story is, no doubt, unduly 
prolonged, and might have been with advan- 
tage brought within a narrower compass. 
The title is explained by a reference to the 
secret council at Venice which arbitrarily 
decided questions of life and liberty, and 
which osteo after the French invasion. 
The fighting is unusually well described for 
a novel written by a lady. Well as she 
appears to know Venice and Verona, we 
fear we cannot rate the bovk as one of 
exceptional merit. 


The House of Hidden Treasure. 

Gray. (Heinemann.) 
A Lone tale is not always a strong tale, and 
there is little doubt which of these is the 
preponderating quality in ‘The House of 
Hidden Treasure.’ The general public has, 
however, been known to prefer quantity to 
quality before now, and may do so again. 
We are far from saying that the lady who 
calls herself ‘‘ Maxwell Gray”’ has not put any 
good thing into her pages. Were the contrary 
true it would be sad indeed, for of these 
pages there are nearly four hundred. Thirty 
and odd years and many sorrows pass over 
the heroine’s head before the wing of Azrael 
at length enfolds her. Her mental history, 
though ~ drawn out, is not wholly unin- 
teresting. She is a high-spirited being, with 
a strong personality, to which the author is 
not always able to do justice. Things occur 
in the story, but still more in the workman- 
ship, which, were we sufficiently interested, 
we might like to see altered. But the great 
faults are the length and the very inartistic 
way in which, just when everything and 
every one should be dying out, new people 
and affairs are dragged in. This is very 
poor art, but it is rather of a piece with the 
author’s former novels. We associate such 
handling with her, we even expect it of her, 
and are not disappointed. 


By Maxwell 


Second Lieutenant Celia. By Lilian Camp- 

bell Davidson. (Bliss, Sands & Co.) 
Now that every one who can hold it 
“wields” a pen, the making of books, long 
since deplored by a preacher of ancient days, 
increases steadily. Numbers of these are, 
it is well known, undeserving of much com- 
ment. If we are mistaken in believing that 
this volume may be included in the category, 
We can only apologize. 


Just a Girl. By Charles Garvice. (Bowden.) 


We should have dealt with this story under 
the heading of Australian novels but for 








the numerous scenes which take place in 
England. It is kaleidoscopic as well as 
melodramatic. Miners in Victoria and titled 
persons from England jostle each other in 
its pages. Australian diggings and London 
drawing - rooms alternately provide the 
scenery. The very first words — “‘ There 
was a lovely row on”—give the key-note 
to the piece. It is a very substantial 
volume, full of incident and without literary 
pretension. It is well suited to those who 
like their holiday reading to include violent 
dramatic situations. Some of the more 
sensational incidents are adequately illus- 
trated. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


English National Education. By H. Holman. 
(Blackie & Son.)—Many educational works are 
useful, and most of them are ratherdry. Mr. 
Holman’s work is rather dry, but to the student 
of the past and present conditions of education 
(mostly primary) in England it will be very use- 
ful. It is dry because the style adopted by the 
author is rugged, and because many of the sen- 
tences in it are by no means grammatically 
correct ; in fact, it wholly lacks such ‘‘ polished 
phrases” as in a rather spiteful paragraph are 
attributed to Matthew Arnold. But also it is 
useful, for the historical résumé it contains is 
accurate and embraces a period long enough to 
enable us to see the beginnings of many features 
of our national system, and by this light 
to foresee what changes and improvements 
are needed in the near future. The pre- 
sent large sums paid by the State in 
furtherance of elementary instruction had 
very small beginnings in the fourth decade of 
this century. Happily for the public instruc- 
tion of England, the Committee of Council to 
whom our schools were soon confided was, to 
quote Mr. Holman, ‘‘a law unto itself,” and 
gradually brought about a system wiser and 
more comprehensive than the ones over which 
successive Parliaments wrangled ; and happily, 
also, the permanent secretaries to this Com- 
mittee have been men of ability and judgment. 
An eloquent tribute is paid by Mr. Holman to 
the work done by Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
the first secretary to the Committee, who was 
appointed in 1839, and whose official position is 
now occupied by a man of great power as well as 
tenacity of purpose. The Committee of Council, 
too, has been fortunate in the choice of men for 
the inspectorate; not the least distinguished 
of them was Matthew Arnold. Mr. Holman 
does not share our high opinion of Arnold as an 
educationist—he hardly recognizes him as one 
at all. ‘‘ And yet,” says Mr. Holman, ‘‘ some 
think Arnold a true educationist because he 
was a true poet.” We so think him because 
we have heard him speak on education, because 
we have had the advantage of witnessing his 
work in schools, and because we have profited 
by the perusal of the volume of his school 
reports, edited by the late Lord Sandford. The 
concluding chapters—‘‘ The Partial Reign of 
Law,” and ‘‘ Retrospect and Prospect ”’—con- 
tain much which deserves careful consideration. 
The evils of the period of ‘* Codes and Cram,” 
closely connected with the educational ad- 
ministration of Robert Lowe, are now surely 
disappearing, and the public elementary in- 
struction of the nation is, we believe, now 
moving, but somewhat erratically, in accordance 
with sound principles. Examination has not 
yet assumed its right position in State super- 
vision of schools. The present fashion is unduly 
to decry it, but the pendulum of public opinion 
will sooner or later swing back :— 

‘Whilst, however, the total absence of proper 
examination is a bad thing—for examination rightly 
used is a real part of true education—examina- 
tion as the be-all and end-all of teaching is equally 
vicious. 





Mr. Holman says much that is wise in criticism 
of the teaching and training of pupil teachers— 
diligent students who have to learn so many 
things and to be examined so frequently that 
they never have time to learn anything well. 
He follows pupil teachers into the training 
colleges, where they are under a system ‘‘ which 
does the greatest possible amount for them, and 
leaves them to do the least possible amount for 
themselves.” He thinks highly of our certifi- 
cated masters and mistresses in spite of the 
numerous defects in the national arrangements 
for training them. He advocates many changes 
(by no means revolutionary ones) by which their 
work in school should be facilitated. School 
authorities should be assisted in school govern- 
ment by committees of experts. Greater uni- 
formity should be secured in schools, by the 
general enforcement of one school year, and by 
the introduction of ‘‘ an authoritative set of copy- 
books” and of text-books. Better attendance 
should be secured by the action of inspectors of 
attendance appointed ad hoc by the Education 
Department. Another stride in advance should 
be made by ‘‘the unification of authorities, and 
consequently the codification of regulations and 
laws” —in fact, by the establishmentof a Ministry 
of Education ; but we have already waited for 
this a long time, and we fear that further trial 
of patience is in store for us. 

The Application of Psychology to the Science of 
Education. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. 
Translated and edited by Beatrice C. Mulliner. 
With a Preface by D. Beale. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.)—The educational theories of the 
great apostle of individualistic realism are by 
this time fairly well known in England. 
A translation of Herbart’s ‘ Allgemeine Pada- 
gogik ’ and ‘Aesthetische Darstellung der Welt,’ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, appeared in the year 
1892. Eckoft published a few years later a 
version of Herbuart’s ‘A B C of Sense Percep- 
tion’ and minor pedagogical works. Then fol- 
lowed in due course more or less elaborate and 
popular expositions by Ufer, De Garmo, and 
Adams, so that at the first blush there hardly 
seems room for an additional instalment of 
Herbartianism. However, we are not disposed 
to quarrel with the emotional Cheltenham ladies 
for their fresh contribution to the Herbart cult. 
‘‘ We find in- him,” says the enthusiastic Miss 
Beale in the preface, ‘‘the intellectual 
subtlety of Kant, combined with the enthu- 
siasm of Fichte, and giving form to the practical 
philanthropy of Pestalozzi.” Then, after bemoan- 
ing the lack of interest in her idol in England 
—in Germany, not to mention America, they 
have Herbart societies where the master is 
duly studied and misinterpreted, and _his 
theories, as developed and modified by Ziller, 
Rein, and others, have received practical em- 
bodiment in Jena—she announces in triumphant 
tones that ‘the tide against which many of us 
have been rowing has at last turned,” and that 
before long we shall all sit at the feet of the 
KGnigsberg professor. Miss Mulliner, in her 
frisky introduction to the study of Herbart— 
with a wealth of quotations, ranging from 
hieroglyphics to Mrs. Ward's latest artistic 
production, which even the versatile Dean of 
Canterbury might envy—is equally eulogistic, 
though she naively confesses that Herbart should 
be taken in very small doses, with considerable 
intervals between, so as not to cause mental 
indigestion. It is but fair to say that her 
own diluted mixture of Herbartianism can be 
swallowed without any serious fears of after 
consequences. Those who know Herbart will 
find nothing fresh in the present exposition ; 
those to whom he is unknown will be little the 
wiser. It would have been better if Miss Mul- 
liner had confined herself to a sketch of Herbart’s 
‘Science of Education,’ after the manner of 
Lang’s admirable little book, and kept clear of 
metaphysical and pyschological discussions, the 
greater part of which are immaterial to the 
subject in hand. She can talk sensibly and in- 
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structively on practical educational points, but 
when she ventures into the region of philo- 
sophy she becomes vague and unsatisfactory. 
Herbart’s pedagogy is intimately related 
to his psychology and ethics: the former 
supplies the foundation, the latter shows the 
end of education. His psychology (in which, by 
the way, he abandoned his metaphysical assump- 
tions) marked a notable advance of thought in 
the doctrine of the pyschological mechanism 
and its polemics against the theory of innate 
faculties. As a system, however, though replete 
with fruitful observations and suggestions, it 
abounds in contradictions. Where, e.g., is the 
real unity of the monad? What are we to think 
of the ‘‘reals” about whose interactive play 
Miss Beale writes so rhapsodically? ‘* These 
materialized conceptions express for us truths 
of expression.” As a matter of fact, they are 
nothing but empty abstractions. Similarly 
Herbart’s ethics, which he places under esthetics, 
lands us in a formalism which in itself has no 
moral significance. As applied to education, the 
Herbartian theory of the pyschical activity of 
apperception contains the basis and method of 
the instruction to be given. The aim of educa- 
tion is the formation of character. According 
to Herbart’s one-sided view, ‘‘the whole of 
education may be comprised in a single concept 
—morality.” Morality consists in the goodness 
of the will, not in the result of the willing. 
Will is thought ; the training of the will is, 
therefore, to be effected through the formation 
of the circle of thought by means of instruction. 
Other means are furnished by government and 
discipline, the former of which is intended for 
the maintenance of order, whilst the latter is to 
supply the child with a kind of moral tonic. 
Miss Mulliner, in a glossary appended to the 
book, is fairly successful in her attempt to find 
English equivalents for Herbart’s terminology. 
Anschauung should perhaps be rendered ‘‘in- 
tuition.” ‘‘ Idea” conveys the meaning of 
Vorstellung more clearly, it seems to us, than 
** presentation.” But it is well-nigh impossible 
to do full justice in another language to a foreign 
a author, apart from the fact that 

erbart’s writings present special difficulties. 
Miss Mulliner as a translator is, on the whole, 
excellent ; as an expositor she leaves a good 
deal to be desired. Her discussion, ¢.g., of the 
Herbartian theories of feeling, desire, and voli- 
tion is singularly inadequate. Her account 
of feeling as distinguished from sensation, of 
the rise of pleasurable and painful feelings, of 
the genesis of desire and its passing into voli- 
tion, is more or less incorrect. She is at her 
best in the chapters in which she explains 
** Concentration Centres” and the ‘Culture 
Epochs.” Only a German professor surely 
could have originated such bizarre theories. 
The thirty-five letters presented in the volume 
were addressed to Herr Griepenkerl, a professor 
at Carolina (sic), in Brunswick. The intro- 
ductory letters deal with the nature and func- 
tions of psychological education, the remainder 
with the ‘‘ many-sided individual capacity for 
culture in the pupil.” On the whole, the letters 
are not particularly interesting, though now and 
then we meet with a striking thought and wise, 
practical observations. 

Heller’s Annotated Edition of the Evening 
Continuation Schools Code. By Thomas Edmund 
Heller, LL.D. (Bemrose & Sons.)—Dr. Heller's 
edition of this Code is a useful, well-arranged 
booklet of 124 pages. It gives in succinct form 
all the information necessary for the efficient 
management of continuaticn schools, which, 
happily for the country, are every year assuming 
& more important place in our national system 
of primary education. Dr. Heller allows us to 
see clearly what the Education Department will 
do for these schools, and what it requires from 
them ; he also explains the advantages offered 
by the Recreative Evening Schools Association, 
the National Home Reading Union, the County 
Councils, and other educational agencies. 





The Introduction aux Etudes Historiques of 
MM. Langlois and Seignobos (Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale) is an admirable manual for the 
beginner in historical studies. It is less am- 
bitious, shorter, and more practical than Bern- 
heim’s well-known ‘ Lehrbuch der historischen 
Methode.’ At the same time we cannot help 
thinking that M. Seignobos, in the latter por- 
tion of the book, goes too far when he seems to 
reject all philosophy in history. It is one thing 
to view all facts in the light of theory, it is 
another to reject all law of causation. 








SPORTING LITERATURE. 

Harry Druidale, Fisherman, from Manzxland 
to England. By Henry Cadman. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—As the reader opens this book he finds 
himself wondering whether it is possible to 
write anything new on trout-fishing. Under the 
nom de guerre of Harry Druidale (as may be 
gathered from the volume) Mr. Cadman certainly 
imparts no novel information. The latest de- 
parture in the art of fly-fishing—fishing with the 
dry fly—finds him but a poor exponent of its 
advantages in the short chapter allotted to it. 
Four more chapters give hints and directions on 
creeper and stone fly-fishing, which are North- 
Country modes of taking trout ; minnow and 
worm fishing, methods considerably despised by 
the expert angler; and fly-fishing proper. In 
these we find no hints or rules which are 
not well known already. The literary merits 
of the book are poor enough. Catching fish 
‘‘per vi et armis” is, it may be hoped, a slip 
of the corrector of the press ; but such expres- 
sions as ‘“‘creeling fish,” ‘sampling the 
Eamont,” and the like, show, to say the least, 
that the book will scarcely attain the celebrity 
of Walton and Cotton’s ‘Angler.’ Mr, Cadman 
surely possesses a friend who would counsel 
him to omit such twaddle as ‘‘ What can I get 
you?” ‘*What will you have, Jerry?” ‘I 
think I'll take a whisky and small soda.” 
‘*Will you have some tobacco, Jerry, or acigar?” 
&c. Ten pages further on the same style of 
conversation begins afresh: ‘* Have you had 
any sport lately, Mr. Werfdale?” ‘I have 
killed a few partridges and rabbits and one 
hare.” ‘* Hares seem scarce,” and so on. A 
heron is seen, and is said ‘‘ not to have the fear 
of a Jerry Emmott before his eyes,” whatever 
that may mean. It is little short of imper- 
tinence to offer this style of writing at the 
present day to literary anglers, for whom a 
book on angling is presumably intended. Had 
Mr. Cadman restricted himself to the streams 
of the Isle of Man the book would have been 
more useful. What he has written on its rivers 
is full of information, and much to the point. 
Tod and Glover have dealt with the trout- 
fishing of the island, but their books are some- 
what antiquated. Besides them it may be 
remembered that a well-known writer repre- 
sents Julian Peveril as catching a very good 
basketful of fish in the Isle of Man in a very 
short time. As far as we know, these are the 
only appearances of Manx streams in fishing 
literature. It is due to Mr. Cadman to praise 
his chapters on the character of the angling to 
be found in the Isle of Man, and the tourist 
fisherman would have been glad of even more 
information respecting it. The rest of the 
book, however, is made up of accounts 
of the fishing which has fallen to the 
author’s hap in Yorkshire and Cumberland 
rivers. These extracts from Mr. Cadman’s 
diaries prove him to be a skilled hand, and 
give directions as to the fishing procurable on 
certain streams ; but they are not sufficiently 
exhaustive to suit the wandering angler. In 
Yorkshire he treats of the Wharfe, Aire, Ure, 
and Nidd. The Derwent and North Wales 
rivers are also noticed, and the author writes 
with becoming enthusiasm on Tweed and its 
associations. All fishermen must sympathize 
with his anger at the absence of a close season 
on this river, and, indeed, in Scotland at large. 





It is inconceivable that the poaching which dis- 
graces Scotch rivers is still allowed, after the 
complaints which have been made for years. 
‘* Legions of local hands,” says Mr. Cadman, 
‘fish the whole year round with all sorts of lures, 
salmon roe included ; they kill half-ounce trout and 
do not feel ashamed. The trout have no rest.” 

It is high time that the legislature stepped in 
and interfered. A chapter which treats of ‘‘an 
evening at the Tennants’ Arms, Kilnsey,” and 
is intended as a specimen of fishermen’s talk, is. 
woefully dull, and might well discourage anglers 
from joining such convivialities. Many of the 
fish which the author caught were, we gather, 
taken with worm; and when he inserts lists of 
flies these might with advantage be abbreviated. 
Eighteen are far too many for the needs of 
ordinary anglers. In short, this book was cer- 
tainly not needed, and the information it im- 
parts will not materially assist proficients in the 
art of fly-fishing, while tyros will find its wisdom 
already distilled in many an old angling treatise. 
One or two features, however, deserve com- 
mendation. Mr. Cadman states that he is 
careful to give the numher of fish which he 
caught day by day on each stream that he 
visited. Readers thus obtain a notion of what. 
they may expect if they estimate the author as 
a fairly good angler. But, after all, this is 
a precarious standard of information. Evena 
skilful angler varies in his powers of catching 
trout at different times, while the conditions of 
fishing—wind, clearnessof water,&c.—also change 
indefinitely. Fortunately the illustrations of 
river scenery in Mr. Cadman’s book can be un- 
reservedly praised. They are clearly printed 
and carefully chosen for artistic effect. But 
the book itself belongs to a bygone style of 
literature, and cannot compete with the many 
excellent manuals which have been published of 
late years. It is hard for an angler to be obliged 
to condemn it; but the author can always de- 
fend himself by ascribing an unfavourable notice 
to the ‘‘havers” and ‘‘lees” which are pro- 
verbially dear to the craft. 

It is a fair question to ask whether modern 
refinements in fishing tackle generally, and in 
fly-tying in particular, are of equal value to 
the sportsman who buys and to the tradesman 
who sells. Personally we do not believe that 
they are, and‘we think that the latter has the 
best of the deal ; for success in fishing depends 
more on the man behind the rod than on the 
quality of the tackle in front. Nevertheless, as 
trout become better educated it is reasonable to 
infer that they may require more perfect imita- 
tions of the creatures on which they feed, and in 
that case authors like Mr. Charles E. Walker, 
who in Old Flies in New Dresses (Lawrence & 
Bullen) has made praiseworthy endeavour to 
correct common errors, deserve thanks from the 
numerous fraternity of anglers. He says :— 

“ What I have tried to do is to work out and bring 
down toa definite rule the position in which the 
wings of the imitations of the various kinds of flies 
should be placed.” 

Fishermen know that some flies in nature have 
upright wings, others have flat, whilst others 
again have them like the blades of scissors more 
or less open; and the laudable object of the 
present book is to make artificial flies conform 
as nearly as possible to nature. We may at 
once, without following Mr. Walker’s conten- 
tions as to colour-perception in trout or other un- 
certain problems, concede that this is desirable, 
and that the volume will form an interesting 
addition to many an angler’s library. Yet it 
might with advantage have been more carefully 
repared, for on p. 59 we read, concerning the 
bluebottle fly :— , 

“The success met with in using the natural fly is 
very small. The reason for this want of success 1S 
the position in which the wings of the imitation are 
put by the fly-dresser.” ; 

What the imitation fly has to do with the 
success of the natural one is not evident. 
Again, on p. 97 a sentence is broken up into 
two, the sense being thereby obscured. A list 
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of plates, with the numbers of the pages oppo- 
site which they are placed, should have followed 
“Contents”; and every page should be num- 
bered. Neglect of this makes reference trouble- 
some; even p. 1 can only be discovered by 
counting back from p. 4, and there are no 
numbers between pp. 83 and 88, though a plate 
intervenes. There is no index ; the paper used 
is very highly glazed, the type is clear and 
distinct. 

Rowing is fast creating a literature of its 
own. The excellent book of Mr. Lehmann, 
and the volume of the ‘‘ Badminton Library ” 

ublished in the present year, are now followed 
os a smaller Rowing and Punting, published 
by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen in the ‘‘ Suffolk 
Sporting Series.” The rowing part is by Mr. 
McLean, and the punting by Mr. Grenfell, but 
Mr. Rowe contributes to the volume, although he 
was chiefly responsible for the ‘‘ Badminton” 
volume. We can praise the smaller as we 
praised the larger works. It is a pity that the 
exploits of Australia and Canada should be 
recorded under the head ‘Foreign Oarsmen,’ 
as though their oarsmen were properly described 
as ‘foreign competitors,” ‘‘ from abroad,” and 
rightly to be classed with the German, French, 
and Dutch who have rowed or sculled at 
Henley. There is a blunder in Mr. Grenfell’s 
list of his successors in the punting champion- 
ship, the name of one of the best of them being 
printed ‘‘ Venty,”a patronymic unknown tofame 
upon the river. Mr. McLean has peculiar views 
on the size of oars. He prefers 5-inch or 5}-inch 
blades to the usual 6-inch, on which we are 
doubtful as regards powerful oarsmen over a 
fong course. But for these points of criticism 
we are able unreservedly to praise the book. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji has produced a very read- 
able and unprejudiced account of what he saw 


With Stoddart’s Team in Australia (Bowden), 


which would be excellent if he had only paid a 
little more attention to the writing, which is 
clumsy and full of needless repetitions. The 
reason of the English failure is patent, without 
expert comment, after a glance at the list of 
averages added in an appendix. The English 
bowling was nothing like so good as the Aus- 
tralian. The straight academic good-length ball 
will not always do on the improved wickets of 
to-day. Bowlers must, as some few notably do, 
strive to catch and bowl, and tempt with semi- 
wides, while even a long hop and a field on the 


-boundary are not to be despised as methods of 


getting a batsman out. The Prince is modest 
about his own performances, and not, like the 
good Atneas and other athletic heroes, too fond 
of the first person. The character-sketch of him 
by “Rover” is full of wild adulation. Ranji 
is not a W. G. just yet. We note that Storer 
is said to ‘‘ putt” instead of pull, and Hirst is 
described as ‘‘ invariably” good at a pinch—a 
foolish exaggeration which is particularly un- 
fortunate this season, as that sturdy batsman 
is out of form. — The superiority of ‘The 
Champion ” above other claimants to the title is 


sufficiently indicated in The Light Side of Cricket 


{same publishers), edited by Mr. E. B. V. 
Christian, a gas mixture, which is full of 
the praise of W. G. in three articles. The best 
tribute to him is the brief one of J. C. Shaw: 
“T put the ball where I please, and he puts it 
where he pleases.” Mr. Norman Gale’s verses 
are good ; but we should have preferred some 
accounts of stirring matches, or more of the 
obiter dicta of dead heroes, to two or three 
of the ineffective short stories. Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s account of ‘An Ethiopian Cricket 
Match ’ is quite amusing. 








LAW-BOOKS, 

The Law of War. By John Shuckburgh 
Risley. (Innes & Co.)—Dr. Risley in his pre- 
face disclaims for his work any pretension to 
the character of a legal text-book, but hopes 
that it may be useful as a ‘‘first guide” to the 











ordinary citizen—who may, as he _ justly 
observes, help to decide, in however small a 
way, international questions in which his own 
country may be interested—and possibly useful 
also to the law student by way of an introduction 
to more elaborate treatises. In the first of these 
modest aspirations he will not, we think, be 
disappointed, for the general reader will find 
the perusal of the work both interesting and 
profitable; he will not wish to dive very deeply 
into the subject, but will be contented with the 
author’s statements, his occasional quotations, 
and his seventy or eighty important cases. 
With the student it may be otherwise ; he may 
well desire to see each statement verified by 
authority ; and the mere guarantee of a name 
(such as Hall, or Walker, or Phillimore), without 
reference to page or chapter, or even to any 
particular work, will scarcely satisfy him. Still 
less will he be contented with the author’s own 
statements of law, supported merely by a 
general allusion to Bynkershoek, Wolff, Vattel, 
&c., as having taken the same view. Another 
fault we have also to find: the book, which 
contains about three hundred pages of goodly 
size, has a very meagre index, consisting of less 
than five pages, notwithstanding that the names 
of the cases referred to in the text are included 
in it; the items consist in great measure of 
single words, and the sub-items and _ cross- 
references are few and far between. We find, 
for instance, the great name of Grotius, with 
twenty-one references to pages, but nothing to 
give any idea of what we may find about him. 
So also we find ‘‘Gladstone, 189, 216,” and 
‘* Napoleon, 90, 138, 167, 242”; but when we 
turn to 189 and 216, we merely find allusions 
to Parliamentary speeches, which, of course, are 
not law ; while the ‘‘ Napoleon” references all 
relate to arbitrary acts of Napoleon I. The 
index altogether ignores his nephew, though, 
as a fact, he is mentioned in the text as having 
been arbitrator in the General Armstrong 
case while President of the French Republic. 
After these complaints we do not mind ad- 
mitting that the book is a pleasant one to read, 
and, we think, really useful up to a certain 
point. It is true that the absence of definite 
references makes it impossible to test the 
correctness of all the statements, but the satis- 
factory manner in which the Alabama and 
some other well-known cases are summarized 
is calculated to warrant the author’s general 
accuracy. Some of the most interesting parts 
of the book are those which bear testimony to 
the comparative humanity of modern warfare. 
Though war in any age must be horrible, it is 
pleasing to think that things are better than 
they were. In Greece and Rome humanity to 
the vanquished was not at all usual. In the 
so-called ‘‘ chivalrous ” Middle Ages, and during 
some centuries after, matters were not much 
better. In later times quarter came by degrees 
to be recognized as due to a vanquished enemy 
after a battle was won. We can all remember 
how, quite early in the Franco-German war of 
1870, the Observer announced one Sunday that 
five hundred unwounded prisoners, and a week 
or so later, five thousand unwounded prisoners, 
had been taken by the Germans. The doctrine 
of quarter in the case of a pitched battle had 
been established many years earlier, and was 
recognized from the beginning. In the case of 
a stormed fortress the Duke of Wellington is 
recorded to have said that the vanquished 
garrison, he believed, ‘‘had no right to 
quarter,” but the author believes that this rule 
of war is now extinct ; unfortunately he does 
not add either the date of Wellington’s state- 
ment or the grounds on which he believes that 
a milder practice would now prevail. Natur- 
ally a work of this kind contains many in- 
teresting anecdotes by way of illustration. We 
are told, for instance, that several hundreds of 
Turkish and Barbary captives came into French 
hands by the wreck of one of the galleys of the 
Armada. The King’s Council, refusing a claim 





put forth by the Spanish ambassador for their 
surrender, declared that their landing on French 
soil made them free, and sent them to Con- 
stantinople. In connexion with the subject of 
exchange, we read that a proposal made by 
England in 1810 came to nothing, because 
France expected us to reckon Spanish prisoners 
as equal to English, man for man, whereas we 
could only admit such equality in the case of the 
French. It is curious to think that the cross- 
bow was forbidden by an early Council of the 
Church, and was designated ‘‘artem illam 
mortiferam et Deo odibilem.” So, in the early 
days of firearms, muskets were considered, 
apparently, to give men an unfair advantage 
over their antagonists, and accordingly quarter 
was refused to musketeers. Stratagems in war 
are considered generally to be lawful, and it is 
probable that the exact line beyond which they 
are unlawful would be somewhat difficult to 
draw. A notable instance, however, occurred 
in 1783, when the French frigate Sybille (38 
guns) enticed the British ship Hussar (20 guns) 
to approach her by flying signals of distress. 
The Hussar nevertheless captured the foreigner, 
though nearly twice her size, and the English 
captain broke the French captain’s sword pub- 
licly as a punishment for his perfidy. 

The Law relating to Unconscionable Rargains 
with Money-Lenders. By Hugh H. L. Bellot 
and R. James Willis. (Stevens & Haynes.)— 
The body of this work consists of three chap- 
ters. Chap. i. treats of ‘‘The Origin and His- 
tory of Usury,” and in it the laws of many 
nations, ancient as well as modern, on the sub- 
ject are glanced at. Chap. ii. treats of ‘‘The 
Usury Laws of England” under three heads : 
(1) Usury at Common Law; (2) Usury by 
Statute; and (3) Repeal of the Usury Laws. 
Chap. iii. treats of ‘‘The Equitable Doctrine 
giving Relief in Cases of Unconscionable Bar- 
gains.” There are also appendices, containing 
digests of important ‘‘ cases”; digests of cases 
in which the equitable doctrine above referred 
to has been applied at common law ; statutes, 
forms, &c. In the preface the authors point 
out the evils which, under the present state of 
the law, the modern money-lender is enabled to 
inflict upon his victims—evils with which, thanks 
to recent inquiries, the reading public are now 
familiar. What is the remedy, the authors ask, 
for those evils ? 

“How are they to be exterminated, or even 
checked ? The Church has failed, the Legislature 
has failed, and the Common Law Courts are but the 
tools of the money-lender.” 

The most hopeful mode of checking, we are not 
sanguineenough to say of ‘‘exterminating” those 
evils, seems to be the one favoured by theauthors 
and suggested by some of the witnesses before 
theSelect Committee of the House of Commons of 
1897. The equitable jurisdiction of the county 
courts the authors propose should be enlarged, 
and for this purpose also the power formerly 
exercised by the Court of Chancery “‘ of giving 
relief in the case of hard and unconscionable 
bargains should be extended to the county 
courts.” A distinction, however, as the authors 
properly remark, should be made between well- 
to-do borrowers, who give security for the loans 
made to them, and needy borrowers in the 
ordinary sense, who stand on quite different 
footings. We notice a few verbal inaccuracies 
in the book. At p. 26, for instance, the word 
‘borrower ” is used for lender; at p. 33 “‘ ven- 
tion” is used for invention; at p. 48 the word 
‘* defendant ” instead of the word plaintiff; and 
on p. 58 the word ‘‘ returned” is used where 
the sense seems to require the use of the word 


relieved. 

A Treatise on the Law relating to Debentures 
and Debenture Stock issued by Trading and Public 
Companies and by Local Authorities, with Forms 
and Precedents. By Paul Frederick Simonson. 
(Effingham Wilson; Sweet & Maxwell.)—An 
idea of the importance of the subject of this 
work may be formed from the fact that a very 
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competent authority has recently estimated the 
value of the debentures and debenture stock 
issued by companies registered under the 
Companies Act, 1862, at 300,000,0001.; and 
these securities are, as our readers will re- 
member, exclusive of the enormous amount 
of debentures and debenture stock issued 
by British railway companies and other com- 
panies formed under special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and by local authorities, such as municipal 
corporations. The work comprises three great 
divisions or books, each of which contains 
several chapters. Book I. treats of ‘‘ the issue 
of debentures and debenture stock by a com- 
pany registered under the Companies Act, 
1862.” Book II. deals with ‘‘the rights and 
remedies of debenture and debenture stock- 
holders of a company registered under the 
Companies Act, 1862.” Book III. treats of 
**debentures and debenture stock issued by 
companies or local authorities by virtue of 
statutory provisions.” An appendix contains 
a large number of forms likely to be of use in 
the creation of and in dealing with debentures 
and debenture stock. Many hundreds of ‘‘re- 
ported cases” are referred to in the work, the 
alphabetical list of which notes the year in 
which each case was decided, a useful addition 
which we have not heretofore noticed in any 
similar list. The work is ably written, and 
cannot fail to be of much use to persons con- 
cerned in the management of companies and to 
investors generally. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 

Adventures of the Comte de la Muette. By 
Bernard Capes. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The 
story of the adventures of the Comte de la 
Muette is a tale of the Great Revolution. There 
is not, perhaps, in Mr. Capes’s handling all the 
literary deftness demanded by the somewhat 
peculiar style he has adopted. ‘‘ Adopted” 
seems a fitting word in this connexion, as 
the author’s writing suggests something of 
Mr. Weyman grafted on the late R. L. Steven- 
son, with an occasional touch of Carlylese 
thrown in. For all that Mr. Capes has a good 
story to tell, and to some extent a good way of 
telling it, although one yet more excellent might 
be imagined. A reader may enjoy the volume, 
yet be of opinion that its contents might have 
been a thought more simply and spontaneously 
conveyed. There are paragraphs that seem too 
laboured, similes and comparisons too far- 
fetched to be attractive. The author is not 
always quite happy in seizing ‘‘le mot juste,” 
the successful capture of which makes all the 
difference between mediocre and other writing. 
Some pretty pictures of country life relieve the 
hideous orgy of blood and terror in Paris. Inter- 
woven with historical episodes and scenes is the 
love story of the hero and the girl Carinne. It 
has in places a good deal of charin and delicacy. 
Carinne is the modern heroine of the historical 
novel, the ‘‘ womanly woman” whose conversa- 
tion and sentiments are quite natural and un- 
strained whatever part she has to play. A good 
many smal] instances make one fancy that the 
author has not the requisite knowledge of 
French that should be at his disposal. But 
when this is said, and some other things left 
unsaid, there is still vivacity and interest in the 
story. 

There is always some pleasure in a novel 
which deals even incidentally with Diane de 
Poitiers. That remarkable personage appears 
frequently in The Monks of the Holy Tear, by 
Lucas Cleeve (White & Co.), and she is by no 
means badly described. This is, however, the 
best feature in an otherwise unsatisfactory story 
of the days of St. Bartholomew, a period in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church only 
paralleled by that of the Albigenses in the days 
of Innocent III. Lucas Cleeve’s romance is 
associated with a monastery and a neighbouring 
castle, which give her ample scope for sensational 





incident and adventure. She allows her imagina- 
tion too free play, and the result is a restless 
and, in places, complicated narrative. Nor is 
the writer’s knowledge of history without its 
limitations, and there are numerous instances in 
which she challenges hostile criticism. The 
title-page describes the writer as the author of 
‘Lazarus.’ Her pseudonym is, we believe, one 
that represents a lady who was, or is, well known 
in society. She appears to be capable of better 
literary work than is contained in eitlier of her 
novels. 

There is careful andsometimes pleasant writing 
in The Queen’s Serf, by Elsa d’Esterre- Keeling 
(Fisher Unwin). The story is one of the times 
of Queen Anne, and recounts the adventures of 
one Ambrose Gwinett the younger in Kent and 
in Florida. The dialogue is always agreeable, 
and the phraseology employed is invariably cor- 
rect, while the plot and subject are carefully 
handled in such a way that the book can be 
read by persons of all ages and tastes. There 
is one feature in the book which detracts 
from its interest technically, though it is often 
met with in fiction. A boy is tried and sen- 
tenced for murder, though there is no proof of 
the death of the murdered person, and his body 
is never found. He was, in fact, never killed. 
The conviction of the accused is described as 
taking place in circumstances which preclude a 
death sentence in English law, even in the early 
years of the last century. It is less strange that 
the prisoner, though hanged and gibbeted, should 
survive, and provide an otherwise capital story. 
The expression ‘‘ Halifax law” seems rather 
cryptic for the ordinary reader, but Notes and 
Queries will enlighten him. The word ‘testa- 
mentarian” is an unnecessary substitute for 
testator. An incidental story is worth quoting : 

“* What, maid,’ say I to her one day, ‘is an 
island?’ Whereto the answer she gives me: ‘Tis, 
sir, a part of the sea that is not wet.’ The most 
pretty answer that ever I heard.” 

The book is one that contains some clever 
passages. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D.—Vol. V. No. 2. Clement of 
Alexandria: Quis Dives Salvetur? By P. M. 
Barnard. (Cambridge, University Press.)—In 
the preparation of this book Mr. Barnard has 
been distracted by a double purpose. He in- 
tended to publish the results of an investigation 
into the use which Clement makes of the Gospels 
and Acts, and at the same time to prepare a new 
edition of the ‘Quis Dives Salvetur?’ With the 
first object in view he examined all the known 
MSS. of Clement’s writings. Ie has deferred 
the publication of his inquiry into Clement's 
quotations, but he has presented us with the 
general results of his examination of the MSS. 
Unfortunately another worker in the same field 
has been before him in publishing his results. 
Dr. Stihlin has been selected to edit Clement 
for the Berlin Academy series of patristic writ- 
ings, and in a treatise, ‘ Beitrige zur Kenntniss 
der Handschriften des Clemens Alexandri- 
nus,’ published in 1895, he issued a detailed 
account of the MSS. Mr. Barnard has not been 
able to add much to Dr. Stihlin’s information, 
and a large portion of his material, though 
gathered by independent labour, is necessarily 
identical with that which appeared in Stahlin’s 
tractate. The English scholar is more fortunate in 
his edition of the ‘ Quis Dives Salvetur ?’ as Dr. 
Stahlin agreed to leave that task in his hands. 
But even in this matter Dr. Stahlin’s tractate 
forestalls to some extent the exposition of the 
English scholar. The text of the Clementine 
treatise was first published by Ghisler from a 
Vatican MS. of the sixteenth century, the only 
MS. known at that time to contain the treatise, 
and all the subsequent editors were entirely 
dependent on his collation. Dr. Stahlin re- 
examined the MS , and found that Ghisler’s col- 





lation was inaccurate in many points, and in his 
‘ Beitriige ’ he enumerates that editor’s errors and 
the correct readings of the MS. Mr. Barnard 
omits doing this, though he also had examined 
the MS. and discovered the mistakes, because 
Stahlin had done it already; but a statement of 
the errors of the first editor ought to be found 
in a good edition of the treatise. Mr. Barnard 
was fortunate in having his attention drawn to 
another MS. in which the treatise occurs. It 
is now in the Escurial, and belongs to the 
eleventh century. The Vatican MS. is a co 
of it. Mr. Barnard has been the first to collate 
this document; but unhappily he has not 
indicated clearly how he has treated the MS. in 
his edition. We are led to understand that it 
is the basis of his text, and we might infer that 
when a reading occurs in his text different from 
that of other editions it is because itappearsin the 
Escurial MS. But he has not said so distinctly, 
and the reader is left in uncertainty. Thus, ia 
chap. 23, the ordinary text reads éy® éoreipa. 
Segaar conjectured éywé oe éomepo. Mr. Bar- 
nard’s text has éyw oe éoreipa. There is no 
indication whether the oe occurs in the Escurial 
MS. or has been taken from Segaar. In the 
next chapter the ordinary text reads ovx amdye 
pe. Mr. Barnard reads ovx amdye oe, and 
translates oe in his note ; but there is nothing 
to indicate that it is the reading of the Escurial 
MS. There are several passages of a similar 
nature, in regard to which a distinct state- 
ment might have been expected. The text of 
the treatise here printed is, of course, by far 
the best that has been published. The editor 
has taken great pains with it, is exceedingly 
accurate, and shows wide reading. Besides the 
treatise, the book contains some fragments of 
Clement hitherto unpublished. 


Fragments of the Book of Kings according to 
the Translation of Aquila. From a MS. formerly 
in the Geniza at Cairo. Edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press by F. Crawford Burkitt. 
With a Preface by C. Taylor, D.D. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—The most complete and satis- 
factory discussion of the nature and scope of 
Aquila’s translation of the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek is to be found in Mr. Field’s ‘ Prole- 
gomena in Hexapla Origenis.’ It is there proved 
conclusively that Aquila’s object was to render 
the Hebrew, word for word, with the greatest 
accuracy, ashe was animated by a Jewish re- 
verence for every letter and tittle of Scripture. 
Mr. Field could appeal only to a comparatively 
few scattered fragments in attestation of his 
inferences from historical notices. Now Egypt 
sends us two considerable fragments of the book 
of Kings. No reasonable person can doubt that 
these fragments belong to Aquila’s translation. 
They exhibit all the characteristics which pre- 
vious evidence showed to belong to that work. 
The editor has done his task well. He has first 
edited the new text. He then supplies us with 
a description of the MS., which he assigns to 
the fifth orsixth century. In the next section he 
discusses Aquila’s mode of rendering the Hebrew 
into Greek, confirming what was known before 
and adding to our knowledge. After that he 
edits the portion of the book of Kings which 
the fragments cover, setting down all the variants 
of the Septuagint. The MS. is a palimpsest, 
and, from the facsimile, we should judge it 
to be exceedingly difficult to read. Possibly 
further examination may modify Mr. Burkitt's 
readings. The text is accurately printed, but 
sufficient care has not been taken with the 
accents, for such anomalies as o@ddpoTys 
occur here and there. Dr. Taylor furnishes an 
admirable preface. The book is exceedingly 
interesting and a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the Greek translations of the Old 
Testament. 


An Eleventh Century Introduction to the 
Hebrew Bible. Edited by E. N. Adler. (Pri- 


vately printed. )—This booklet is a reprint of an 
article which Mr. Adler published in the Jewish 
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Quarterly Review for July, 1897. One of. the 
Hebrew titles which precede the English head- 
ing is ‘Ginzé Missraim,’ i.e., ‘‘ Egyptian,” or 
rather ‘‘ Cairene treasures,” so named because 
the Hebrew text contained in the little work 
was rescued by the editor from the same ancient 
receptacle of disused MSS. which had also har- 
boured the original Hebrew of Ben Sira, the 
recently published fragment of Aquila, and 
many other interesting works. The present 
fragment deals with the rules connected with 
the preparation and writing of a Pentateuch 
scroll. The authorship of the treatise is by no 
means certain, though it may safely be assumed 
to have been composed either at the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, for the latest authority quoted in it is the 
famous Isaac al-Fasi, who died in 1103. Mr. 
Adler is strongly impressed with the belief that 
Rabbi Judah b. Barzilai, of Barcelona, was the 
author, and he assumes that the present frag- 
ment is a portion of this author’s larger work 
on legal and ceremonial observances, entitled 
‘Sefer ha-ittim ’ (i.e., ‘ Book of Times’). Dr. 
S. J. Halberstam, supported by Prof. D. 
Kaufmann, has, however, proved pretty con- 
clusively that Barceloni, as Judah b. Barzilai 
is sometimes called, cannot have been the 
author of the treatise, as it entirely differs in 
style from the known portions of the work just 
mentioned. But the interest of the fragment is 
not diminished by the uncertainty of its author- 
ship. It is full of quotations from earlier works, 
and it is especially rich in references to the 
‘“‘responsa ” of the great Babylonian dignitaries 
who are known by the title of ‘‘ Gaonim ” (7.e., 
‘*Excellencies”’). Mr, Adler remarks that on 
some important Massoretic points our author’s 
and Ginsburg’s mode and even order of treat- 
ment are very much ‘‘alike,” and he adds 
that ‘‘our author anticipated by 800 years 
much of the work so admirably performed by 
the great modern Massorite, the late Dr. Baer.” 
There is, however, in our opinion, no cause for 
surprise in this. Sensible Massorites, like other 
sensible men, take things in their natural order 
and treat them in the mode that is best suited 
for them ; and it will probably be found that the 
best-known Massorites of the last eight hundred 
years or so have all along trodden the same 
highway of textual annotation and methodical 
grouping of the most minute textual pheno- 
mena. 








THE LITERATURE OF AMERICA AND CANADA. 

The Formation of the Greater New York 
Charter, by James W. Pryor, and The George 
Junior Republic, by Prof. William I. Hull, are 
two publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (King & Son) which 
we have read with more curiosity than instruc- 
tion. We commiserate those who read the 
Charter of Greater New York for guidance, 
while those who are paid to interpret its pro- 
visions will have no reason to complain. The 
Charter covers 700 pages ; the hundreds of laws 
re-enacted must be read as if they formed part 
of it, the result being, as Mr. Pryor points out, 
that the instrument is ‘‘ not less than 1,000 pages 
in extent.” He is justified, we think, in styling 
it a bad piece of law-making. The law-breakers, 
and their counsel in particular, will profit by 
the intricacy and extent of its provisions. The 
second treatise describes how a number of the 
waifs and strays in New York were reclaimed 
by being formed into a miniature republic and 
taught self-government. Whether policemen 
aged ten and judges of fourteen and a Congress 
of children will become good citizens in after 
life is a problem which can be solved in practice 
only. Playing at soldiers does not necessarily 
fit boys for entering the army. The story as 
told here is undoubtedly interesting, and it may 

that a republic of children can set an example 
to one in which thousands make a living by 
holding office, and many more devote their 
ehergies to ousting them from it, 
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On the Development of American Literature 
from 1815 to 1833, by Dr. William B. Cairns, is 
the title of a small work published ‘‘ by authority 
of law” under the supervision of the Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin. It is as creditable 
to the Western seminary of sound learning by 
which it is issued as other works are to any of 
the Eastern ones. Dr. Cairns is described as 
‘* Instructor in Rhetoric.” Whether this is 
equivalent to ‘‘tutor” at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or whether it isa Western title for ‘‘ professor,” 
we do not know; but it is possible that, as 
quack doctors and barbers style themselves 
‘* professors ” throughout the West, it may have 
been determined to substitute ‘‘ instructor ” for 
the abused and depreciated title. In any case, 
Dr. Cairns has done his work with ability and 
success. He has drawn much of his material 
from magazines of which a collection, said to 
be unrivalled in the West, has been preserved 
by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Referring to opinions held in and after 1815, 
Dr. Cairns says that, while English travellers 
exaggerated what they considered to be the 
faults of Americans, the Americans ‘‘had no 
hesitation in saying of themselves that they 
were the most courteous and most moral people 
on earth.” The tone of this small work is 
excellent, and the particulars are informing. It 
is a misfortune that so many Americans of great 
literary power, among whom James Russell 
Lowell is noteworthy, had an almost morbid 
aversion to be judged from the point of view 
from which impartial English critics regard 
books written in the tongue of an English- 
speaking people. Happily no book written in 
America which really deserved to be classed 
with similar works written in England has been 
condemned by our reading public on account of 
the place of its origin or the nationality of its 
author. 


American . History told by Contemporaries 
(Macmillan & Co.) is the second and concluding 
volume of a work which we praised when the 
first appeared. Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
the compiler, has displayed skill and discretion, 
yet we consider the first volume to be the 
better. This one covers the period between 
1689 and 1783. The disputed questions apper- 
taining to it are many, especially during the 
closing years. In the first volume the extracts 
given were instructive rather than controversial. 
Prof. Hart seems as anxious as Prof. Coit Tyler 
has shown himself in his ‘ American Literature’ 
and ‘Literary History of the Revolution’ to 
keep the balance even ; nevertheless both in- 
cline, unconsciously perhaps, to give greater 
prominence to the American side during the 
Revolution. They probably shrink from allow- 
ing the Tories or Loyalists to have the best of 
the argument. By the American side we mean 
that section of the people that desired at all 
hazards to break the link with Great Britain, 
whereas a very large minority—if, indeed, it 
really was one—contended for the redress of 
grievances while supporting the unity of the 
empire. The last paragraph but two of the 
extract with which the volume ends is taken 
from David Ramsay’s ‘History of the Revo- 
lution,’ and it is a candid admission of short- 
comings on the side of the victors :— 

“ Being begun without funds or regular establish- 
ments, the American war could not be carried on 
without violating private rights; and in its pro- 
gress, it involved a necessity for breaking solemn 
promises, and plighted public faith. The failure of 
national justice, which was in some degree unavoid- 
able, increased the difficulty of performing private 
engagements, and weakened that sensibility to the 
obligations of public and private honour, which is a 
security for the punctual performance of contracts.” 
We do not observe among the ‘‘sources” of 
which a list is given the ‘ Facsimiles of Manu- 
scripts in European Archives,’ edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. B. F. Stevens, and reviewed in 
No. 3690 of the Athenwum. If Prof. Hart had 
been acquainted with that invaluable ‘‘ source” 
of historical information, he would have been 





able to present a truer account of the treaty with 
France than the one which he quotes from 
Franklin at p. 514. 

A History of Canada, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts (Kegan Paul), is the story of the 
Dominion compressed into a single volume. One 
difficulty in writing such a history is that a very 
large part of it is inseparably connected with 
that of the contiguous part of the North 
American continent. Another is that the early 
history of Canada has a religious and polemical 
side. The leading religious body, after settle- 
ment first began, was composed of members of 
the Society of Jesus, and they have never been 
popular; yet, as Mr. Roberts points out 
with justice, ‘‘ whatever blame may rightly or 
wrongly attach to the institution of the Jesuits, 
it has shown itself able to breed saints and 
heroes.” The history of Canada, as an integral 
part of the British Empire, actually dates from 
the victory of Wolfe. When the North Ame- 
rican colonists resolved to cut the bond which 
united them to the land of their forefathers, they 
made it a grievance that Great Britain had 
respected the laws, the language, and the reli- 
gion of Canada. Had the Quebec Act not been 
passed, it is probable that Canada would have 
been incorporated with the North American 
Republic. After the founders of the Republic 
had achieved their object, they might have 
thwarted Canadian development by treating 
with generosity those of their fellows whom 
they stigmatized as Tories. But they lacked 
the foresight to do so, and thus Mr. Roberts is 
correct in writing that ‘‘the United Empire 
Loyalists were the makers of Canada.” It 
required men of a like spirit, who had suffered 
from like grievances, to withstand successfully 
the attempts of the Americans in 1812 to con- 
quer and absorb Canada. Mr. Roberts has set 
forth the facts with impartiality and in a readable 
fashion. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THERE are a dozen essays in The Second 

Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, by Jerome K. 
Jerome (Hurst & Blackett), and few of them 
show remarkable or original features. They 
are placid and discursive; they deal with 
commonplace subjects and matters of every-day 
occurrence; and they never tax the reader’s 
energies with unfamiliar reasoning. In saying 
this we feel we risk Mr. Jerome’s veiled threat 
to the candid critic. ‘‘I was once drinking 
coffee,” he says, 
“with a novelist who happened to be a broad- 
shouldered athletic man. A fellow-member joining 
us, said to the novelist, ‘I have just finished that 
last book of yours ; I’ll tell you my candid opinion 
of it.’ Promptly replied the novelist, ‘I give you 
fair warning—if you do, I shall punch your head.’” 
Perhaps the best point in Mr. Jerome’s book 
is his allusion to the difficulties which might 
have arisen had King David been troubled with 
a local Vigilance Society. From another passage 
we gather that Mr. Jerome has more ‘‘thoughts,” 
which may possibly follow those in the present 
volume, just as the ‘Second Thoughts’ are 
successors in time to the popular ‘Idle 
Thoughts.’ The present instalment is, on the 
whole, nothing like equal to Mr. Jerome’s 
earlier success. 

Mr. Murray sends us a set of Essays in Aid 
of the Reform of the Church, edited by the 
indefatigable Canon Gore, who contributes the 
first essay. The contributors plead for the con- 
cession of greater liberty of self-government 
to the Church ; and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
with a view obviously to encouraging his fellow- 
contributors, supplies an account of the greater 
freedom enjoyed by the Established Church of 
Scotland. 


Dr. J. RuTHERFuRD has written an account 
of William Moon, LL.D., and his Work for the 
Blind (Hodder & Stoughton). Dr. Moon lost 
the sight of one eye when four years old, as the 
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result of scarlet fever, and at twenty-one he was 
totally blind. He devised the system of read- 
ing which bears his name, and devoted to the 
diffusion of it much of his time and energy. 


Mr. Georce HERzFELD has written a sensible 
monograph on William Taylor von Norwich 
(Halle, Niemeyer), who introduced the study 
of Lessing, Biirger, Goethe, Schiller, and other 
German contemporaries into England. 


WE fear we cannot do more than mention the 
Stadboeken van Zwolle, edited by Mr. A. Telting 
(Zwolle, Tijl), a specimen of the fruits of that 
searching study of their local history of which 
our Dutch friends never tire. It is one of a 
series published by the Historical Society of 
Overyssel. 

Mr. Nimmo’s admirable edition of the Spec- 
tator is now complete, and we notice that the 
eighth and final volume increases its merits by 
@ capital index to the entire work. There is 
also an appendix of unpublished letters addressed 
to the Spectator, advertisements in the same, 
and translations of the mottoes. Theadvertise- 
ments include ‘‘A Parcel of extraordinary fine 
Bohee Tea to be sold at 26s. per Pound” and 
a puff of ‘‘ Angelick Snuff: the most noble Com- 
position in the World,” and are quite entertain- 
ing. We fear that we cannot endorse the 
rendering ‘‘ elegant by cleanliness ” for simplex 
munditiis. Pyrrha and Horace have been 
better treated by Milton and many other trans- 
lators. 


WE have received from Messrs. Constable a 
welcome reissue of Mr. Arber’s English Garner 
in eight volumes.—Messrs. Macmillan send us 
a second edition of Mr. Bourdillon’s translation 
of Aucassin and Nicolette. With his accus- 
tomed industry he has recollated the text of 
the Paris manuscript, revised his translation, 
and rewritten his introduction. 

WELCOME additions to Mr. Dent’s neat 
“Temple Classics” are two interesting trans- 
lations, full of fine and vigorous English, Marcus 
Aurelius, rendered by Meric Casaubon, and 
More’s Utopia, by Raphe Robynson. Mr. 
W. H. D. Rouse and Mr. Robert Steele have 
added a few useful notes in each case. 


Miss E. Marriott has written a very sensible 
pamphlet, entitled Bacon or Shakespeare? (Elliot 
Stock) which should satisfy those easily per- 
suaded persons who are inclined to be Baconians. 
Those confirmed in the heresy are, we fear, 
beyond the reach of argument.—Another sound 
worker in the same field is Mrs. C. C. Stopes, 
some of whose researches contributed to a local 
Warwickshire paper have been reprinted under 
the title of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contem- 
poraries (Stratford-on-Avon Press). The book- 
let is full of original and thorough work. 

Messrs. MacmItuan have made a good choice 
in Kirsteen, one of Mrs. Oliphant’s best novels, 
for their latest sixpennyworth. 


We have received the Jewish Year-Book, 
edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs (Greenberg & Co.), 
a very complete volume, including notes on 
Zionism and the Dreyfus case. 


WE have also catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Daniell (topography, good), Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Higham (chiefly theology), Messrs. Maurice 
& Co. (some interesting MSS.), Mr. Menken, 
and Mr. Spencer (interesting). We have also 
catalogues from Mr. Thistlewood of Birming- 
ham, Mr. Cameron of Edinburgh, Messrs. Kerr 
& Richardson of Glasgow (good), Mr. Miles of 
Leeds, and Messrs. Jefferies & Co. of Sanforth, 
Somerset (interesting). 


WE have on our table Studies in American 
Literature, by C. Noble (Macmillan),— Matthew 
Arnold, and the Spirit of the Age, edited by the 
Rev. G. White (Putnam),—Forgotten Truths: 
Selections from the Speeches and Writings of 
Edmund Burke, collated by T. D. Pillans (‘The 
Liberty Review ’ Publishing Company), — Matri- 
culation Directory, June, 1898 (Clive),—Rhodes’s 





Steamship Guide, 1898-9 (Philip & Son),— 
Official Guide to the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway (Belfast, W. & G. Baird),— 
The G. E. R. Company’s Tourist Guide to the 
Continent, edited by P. Lindley (30, Fleet 
Street),—Jllustrated Guide to Leamington Spa, 
by B. C. P. Walters (Dawbarn & Ward),— 
North British Railway: Official Tourist Guide to 
Scotland (Edinburgh, Jack),—The London Guide- 
Book for 1898, compiled by E. Montague (‘The 
Court Circular’ Office),— Footsteps in Human 
Progress, by J. Samuelson (Sonnenschein),—A 
First Year’s Course of Practical Physics, by J. ¥. 
Tristram (Rivingtons),—The Doctrine of Energy, 
by B. L. L. (Kegan Paul), —Blackwood’s School 
Shakespeare, edited by R. Brimley Johnson : 
The Merchant of Venice (Blackwood), —Dulcis- 
sima! Dilectissima ! by R. Ferguson (Stock),— 
The World Beautiful, Third Series, by L. 
Whiting (Sampson Low),— Northern Gleams, by 
W. F. Clark (Lerwick, T. & J. Manson),—It Was 
Marlowe, by W. G. Zeigler (Kegan Paul),—The 
Papa Papers, and some Stories, by R. S. W. 
Bell (Richards),—At You-All’s House, by J. N. 
Baskett (Macmillan),—Barbara Blomberg, by 
G. Ebers, translated by M. J. Safford, 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low), — My First Prisoner, by 
The Governor (Aberdeen, Moran & Co.),— 
Kathleen Mavourneen, edited by R. McDonnell 
(Fisher Unwin),—By Shamrock and Heather, 
by W. Downe (Digby & Long),—The Siren, by 
H. Carrington (Stock), —Idyllic Monologues, 
Poems, by M. Cawein (Louisville, Kentucky, 
J. P. Morton & Co.),— Yggdrassil, and other 
Poems, by J. Campbell (Macqueen),— Episodes 
of Joy, by T. Newell (Digby & Long),—Poems, 
1894-98, by Mrs. Longstaff (Stanford), — 
Imaginations in Verse, by G. J. Bridges 
(Exeter, Pollard),—The Conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders, and other Poems (Kegan 
Paul),—Poetical Stories, by S. Brodie (Digby & 
Long),—Carmen Deo Nostro: Sacred Poems, by 
R. Crashaw, edited by J. R. Tutin (Andrews), 
—Christian Rome, 41-1867, by E. de la 
Gournerie, translated by Lady Macdonald, 
2 vols. (Rolandi), — The Abiding Strength of 
the Church, by the Rev. R. S. Mylne (Stock), — 
Tin Tacks for Tiny Folks, by C. Edwards (Allen- 
son),—The Hope of Immortality, by the Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon (Seeley), — The Christian 
Pastor and the Workina Church, by W. Gladden, 
D.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—Studi di 
Letteratura e d’ Arte, by T. Neal (Florence, 
Marzocco),—Kynewulf der Bischof und Dichter, 
by Dr. M. Trautmann (Bonn, Hanstein),—Um 
eine Kénigskrone, Tragddie, by C. Michaelis 
(Erlangen, Junge),—Rrimas, by G. A. Béker 
(Valparaiso, Kabezon),—and L’Insaisissable, by 
L. de Pougy (Paris, Librairie Nilsson). Among 
New Editions we have Journal of Emily Shore 
(Kegan Paul),— Boot’s District Guide to London 
(Sampson Low), — and Companion to the 
Solicitor’s Clerk, by C. Jones (E. Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
World’s Third Sunday-School Convention, 8vo. 3/ cl. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Architects’ Certificate Forms, arranged by an Architect, 
oblong 4to. 5/ net. 
Barrows’s (S. J.) The Isles and Shrines of Greece, illus- 
trated, cr. 8vo. 8/5 cl. 
Tuer’s (A. W.) Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s 
oks, cr. Evo. €/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Dainty Poems Series: Sacred Poems of the Nineteenth 
Century, edited by Kate A. Wright, 18mo. 2/6 net. 
Longfellow’s (H. W.) The Song of Hiawatha, 2/ net. 
(Temple Classics.) 
Music and the Drama, 
Musgrave’s (C. A.) French Dramatic Scenes, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Shakespeare’s Works, edited by H. A. Doubleday and T. G. 
Foster, Vol. 9, 5/ cl. 
Bibliography. 
Growoll’s (A.) Book-Trade Bibliography in the United 
States in the Nineteenth Century, cr. 8vo. 12/ half-pcht. 
History and Biography. 
Clinton’s (H. R.) Famous British Battles from Crécy to 
Assye, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fowler's (Rev. Dr.) Corpus Christi College, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Griffiths’s (Major A.) Wellington and Waterloo, Introduction 
by Viscount Wolseley, 4to. 10/s cl. 





Geography and Travel, 
Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 2 vols. 4/ net. 
Demidoff’s (E.) Hunting Trips in the Caucasus, 8vo. 21/ net, 
Stevens's (J. KE.) Yesterdays in the Philippines, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Philology. 
Livy, Book 1, edited by A. F. Hort, er. 8vo. 2/ el. (Riving- 
ton’s Middle Form Classics.) 
Mansfield’s (E. D.) Initia Latina, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Morich’s (R. J.) German Prose Composition for Middle and 
Upper Forms, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
North's (M. A.) Greek Prose Composition, cr. 8vo. 3/é cl. 
Scott’s Lord of the Isles, edited by Bayne, 12mo. 2/é cl. 


Science. 
Burcbard’s (H. H.) Text-Book of Dental Pathology and 
Therapeutics, illustrated, royal 8vo. 22/ net. 
Reed’s Screw and Worm Wheel Cutting up to Date, illus- 
trated, 2/6 swd. ° 
Robinson’s (Rev. J. L.) Mathematical Examination Papers, 
/6 cl. 
Sajous’s (C. E. de M.) Annual and Analytical Cyclopedia 
y Practical Medicine, Vol. 2, 31/6 oa iasiaed 
Thomson’s (J. J.) The Discharge of Electricity through 
ases, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
Tillmanns’s (Dr. H.) Text-Book of Surgery, translated by 
B. Tilton, Vol. 3, 8vo. 21/ net. 
Transactions of the Dermatological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Vol. 4, 8vo. 5/ cl. 


General Literature. 

Ainsworth’s Works: The Miser’s Daughter, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Arnold's (D.) Tales and Rhymes for Happy Times, 4to. 2/écl. 
Ballard’s (Miss) Fairy Tales from Far Japan, 4to. 2/6 cl. 
Bedford's (W. L.) Twins that did not Pair, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Book of Bulls, edited by G. R. Neilson, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Collingwood's (H.) An Ocean Chase, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Coulevain’s (Pierre de) American Nobility, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Dawe’s (Carlton) The Voyage of the Pulo Way, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Dickens’s Works: Bleak House, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Gissing’s (G.) The Town Traveller, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Gould’s (Nat) Golden Ruin, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Hocking’s (S. K.) God's Outcast, illus. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Le Feurié’s (Amy) A Puzzling Pair, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Letter (A) for You, by J. M. K., cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Lytton’s (Lord) Novels: Eugene Aram, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

acfarlane’s (C.) Stephen, a Legend of Reading Abbey, 

edited by L. Gomme, 3/6 cl. 

Malan’s (A. N.) Schooldays at Highfield House, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Maxwell’s (M. B.) Captain’s Bunk, 4to. 2/6 cl. 
Mayo’s (I. F.) Other People’s Stairs, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Meade’s (Mrs. L. T.) Cave Perilous, 3/6 cl. 
Palgrave’s (M. KE.) Child in Westminster Abbey, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Robertson’s (A. F.) Maidens Three, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Selden’s (J.) Table Talk, 2/ net. (Temple Classics.) 
Storrow’s (Rev. E.) Our Indian Sisters, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Tytler’s (Sarah) Mrs, Carmichael’s Goddesses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Johannes (A.): Commentar zum ersten Briefe an die 
Thessalonicher, 6m. 
Loofs (F.): Kustathius v. Sebaste u. die Chronologie der 
Basilius-Briefe, 4m. 
Gecgraphy and Travel, 
Gauthier (J.): En Montagne, Series 2, 4fr. 
Philology. 
Wechssler (E.): Die Sage v. hl. Gral in ihrer Entwicklung 
bis auf Richard Wagners Parsifal, 3m. 
Science. 
Adamkiewicz (A.) : Die Functionsstérungen des Grosshirnes, 
8m. ¥; 


General Literature. 


Bonjean (G.): Enfants Révoltés et Parents Coupables, 4fr. 

Fouillée (A.): Les Etudes Classiques et la Démocratie, sfr. 

Guierre (A.): L’Avenir de la Torpille et la Guerre Future, 
3fr. 50. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT SOUTHPORT. 
Il. 

On Wednesday morning, August 24th, the 
members travelled by special train to Preston, 
where they visited the Town Hall to inspect the 
municipal plate, charters, and other records. 
They afterwards drove to Whalley Abbey and 
Stonyhurst College. On their return they 
visited the Harris Free Library at Preston, 
where the Mayor held a reception in the even- 
ing. This fine building, which cost 75,0001. to 
erect, would dignify the architectural appear- 
ance of a metropolis. It was opened in 1894. 
In it are housed the town library, a fine-art and 
natural history museum, and a remarkable col- 
lection of pictures and drawings of the British 
School, presented by the late Richard Newsham, 
of Preston. : 

On Thursday morning the ordinary business 
was resumed at Southport, and the President 
called upon Mr. W. Salt Brassington (Shak- 
speare Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon) to 
read his ‘Notes upon Editions of Shakspeare 
printed before 1800.’ About eight hundred 
English editions of the works of Shakspeare 
had been printed—four during the seventeenth 
century, about ninety during the eighteenth, 
and upwards of seven hundred in the present 
century. The speaker circulated a printed list 
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— 
of collective editions, and asked for corrections 
and additions. 

Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon Public 
Libraries) drew attention to ‘Some Hindrances 
to Public Library Work,’ among them being the 
absence of close classification, the multiplication 
of indicators and other mechanical appliances, 
trite, unexplanatory catalogues, vexatious rules 
and regulations, and the prevalence of red tape 
and officialism. All needless barriers between 
the books and the readers and between the 
readers and the librarians should be swept 
away. The paper produced a somewhat heated 
discussion, and one fervid opponent of the 
methods advocated by Mr. Jast had to be called 
to order by the President for indulging in 
personalities. 

An interesting address on the New York 
Public Library and its new building was de- 
livered by Dr. J. S. Billings, the director of 
that institution. ‘Children’s Books and their 
Place in the Reference Library ’ was the subject 
taken up by Mr. R. K. Dent (Aston Manor 
Public Library). The children’s books of the 
eighteenth century were extremely scarce. No 
kind of literature had to bear such hard usage, 
and as many of the books were interesting, it 
was fitting that space should be found for their 
preservation. Mr. R. W. Mould (Newington) 
dealt with ‘The Collection and Preservation of 
Local Literature in Public Libraries,’ a question 
of growing importance. ll printed matter 
relating to current local events should be se- 
cured when easy of acquisition, that is to say, 
at the time of publication. Librarians became 
so enthusiastic in this work that they frequently 
developed into local historians. ‘The Work of 
Academies of Literature and their Connexion 
with Literature’ was discussed by Mr. Archi- 
bald Clarke (sub-librarian of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, London). Votes of 
thanks to the municipalities of Southport, 
Preston, and Wigan, and to other bodies and 
individuals who had contributed to the success 
of the meeting, followed. The annual dinner 
of the Association took place in the evening. 

On Friday morning the members travelled by 
special train to Wigan to inspect the parish 
church, free library, and the boys’ reading- 
room, established by Sir Francis 8S. Powell, 
M.P. In connexion with the visit Mr. H. T. 
Folkard, the town librarian, had prepared a 
pamphlet, ‘Wigan: an Historical Sketch, with 
a Note on its Free Public Library.’ At midday 
the members drove to Haigh Hall, the residence 
of the Earl of Crawford, the President, who 
had placed on the tables of the library and other 
rooms specimens of rare MSS. and printed 
books illustrative of the comprehensive system 
upon which the library had been collected by 
his father and himself. After luncheon Lord 
Crawford delivered an interesting address on 
the history of the library. It was founded 
about 1580 near Cupar by Mr. John Lindsay, 
one of the eight rulers of Scotland at the time 
of the minority of James VI. His eldest son, 
Sir David Lindsay of Balcarres, amassed a 
large number of volumes, of which some speci- 
mens remained. The collection grew, and by 
1680 was considered one of the most consider- 
able in that part of Scotland. The Earl of 
Balcarres in 1715 made a parcel of the most 
valuable autographs and papers and _ took 
them to the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh, where they were still preserved. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
James, Earl of Balcarres, late in life, had a 
large family, of whom the eldest, Lady Ann, 
is known as the author of ‘Auld Robin Gray.’ 
Her eldest brother passed most of his life abroad. 
Their mother unfortunately allowed the old 
library at Haigh to be dispersed. Lord Oraw- 
ford’s grandfather, Earl Alexander, brought 
about three thousand volumes to Haigh, and 
these were the nucleus of the present collection. 

is father was a born collector, and devoted 
the whole of his life to that pursuit. His desire 





was to lay the foundation of a library of uni- 
versal knowledge, so that any person wishing to 
have any information on anysubject might be able 
to go to the shelves and find the foundations 
of that subject. Acting on that principle, his 
father had spread his net very widely, leaving 
to his successors to develope the special subjects 
in which they were interested. Early printed 
literature, Oriental learning, and MSS. of all 
ages and countries were strongly represented. 
He believed that the Chinese library was one 
of the best possessed by a private individual. 
The collection of broadside proclamations was 
remarkably complete. The members thoroughly 
enjoyed their visit to Haigh Hall, and separated 
to meet again next year at Manchester. 








TOM MOORE AND JOHN KEATS. 


One of the strangest images in Keats’s 
‘Endymion’ is the diamond balustrade. It is 
in book ii. :— 

And at the last, a diamond balustrade, 

Leading afar past wild magnificence, 

Spiral through ruggedest loopholes, and thence 
Stretching across a void, then guiding o’er 
Enormous chasms, where, all foam and roar, 
Streams subterranean tease their granite beds ; 
Then heighten’d just above the silvery heads 

Of a thousand fountains, so that be could dash 
The waters with his spear, but at the splash, &c. 


Endymion follows the balustrade till it breaks 
off :— 
—— Canst not further trace 

The diamond path? And does it indeed end 

Abrupt in middle air ? 
I found this balustrade unexpectedly in Tom 
Moore’s ‘ Epicurean.’ I bought Messrs. Downey’s 
sixpenny edition of that book at a railway stall 
the other day, and read it for the first time. 
Here is the passage :— 

“At length, just as my strength was nearly 
exhausted...... I saw, outstretching towards me into 
the water, a light double balustrade, with a flight of 
steps between, ascending, almost perpendicularly, 
from the wave, till they seemed lost in a dense mass 
of clouds above.” 

Alciphron follows this :— 

“T had not mounted far when, to my horror, I 

erceived that each successive step, as my foot left 

it, broke away from beneath me...... Thus did I 
continue to ascend, with nothing beneath me but 
that awful river, in which...... I could hear the 
plash of the falling fragments......Then, both steps 
and balustrade gave way beneath me.” 

Nothing is too strange to be accidental coin- 
cidence; but this can hardly be coincidence, and 
‘The Epicurean’ confirms some of the main 
lines which I gave for the reading of Keats's 
allegory. For when Alciphron faces the mock 
initiation which is arranged for him by the 
Egyptian priests he is told that he has to purify 
his Sedy ‘*by the terrors of fire, water, and 
air,” which is the scheme of ‘Endymion,’ the 
second book of which is Endymion’s passage 
through subterranean fire, while the third is 
under the sea, and the fourth in the air, as 
was pointed out to me by Canon Dixon. 

As for minor points, there are a good many 
in which ‘ The Epicurean’ follows ‘ Endymion.’ 
I will mention a few. 

1, At end of chap. v. :— 

“Accordingly, having sent up a gay prayer to 
that bliss-loving Queen whose eye alone was upon 
me, I passed through the portal and descended into 
the pyramid.” 

Compare this with Endymion’s prayer to the 
moon in book ii.:— 

O Cynthia, ten-times bright and fair, &c. 
After which he hears the voice, ‘‘ Descend into 
the sparry hollows of the world,” and he de- 


scends. 

2. In chap. vii.:— 

“* Am I then,’ I exclaimed, ‘in the path to the pro- 
mised mystery? and shall the great secret of Eternal 
Life indeed be mine?’...... Having invoked and blessed 
that unknown enchantress whose steps had led me 
to this abode of mystery and knowledge, I plunged 
into the chasm.” 


Compare 
He ne’er is crown’d 
With immortality, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead: so through the hollow, 
The silent mysteries of earth, descend. 





3. In chap. vi. :— 

“T found myself in a low narrow passage......a 
multiplicity of dark windings......when the path 
opened into a long gallery, at the farthest end of 
which a gleam of light was visible...... The place 
from which the light proceeded was a small chapel.” 
Compare 

Thro’ winding p ges, where breeds 
Vexing conceptions of some sudden change, 
PREY when first he, far away, 

Descried an orbed diamond 
Through a long pillar’d vista, a fair shrine. 

4. I will only add one more from chap. v.:— 

“Every plant and tree, that is consecrated to 
death, from the asphodel-flower to the mystic plan- 
tain, lends its sweetness or shadow to this place of 
tombs.” 

This reminded me of Keats’s ‘‘ droopheaded 
flowers all” and 

Nor any drooping flower, 

Held sacred for thy bower, 
i.e., Sorrow’s bower, in the ode to Sorrow in 
the last book of ‘ Endymion.’ 

Again, the apparitions of the priestess to 
Alciphron, and his pursuit of her, are the 
counterpart of the similar machinery of ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ 

When first I read these passages in ‘The 
Epicurean’ it seemed to me certain that Keats 
had borrowed his balustrade and other items 
from Moore; but ‘The Epicurean’ was not 
published till 1827, whereas ‘ Endymion’ dates 
1818. Unless, therefore, there is a common 
source containing the balustrade, Moore was 
copying Keats. 

A friend points out to me that the initiation 
is in its main lines identical with the initiation 
in the unintelligible libretto of the ‘ Zauber- 
fléte,’ where the duet of the Guardians of 
the Threshold runs thus :— 


Der, welcher wandert diese Strasse voll Beschwerde, 
Wird rein durch Feuer, Wasser, Luft und Erde. 
Wenn er des Todes Schrecken iiberwinden kann, 
Schwingt er sich aus der Erde bimmelan, 
Erleuchtet wird er dann im Stande sein 

Sich den Mysterien der Isis ganz zu weihn. 


The Magic Flute has also Moore’s phos- 
phorescent inscription. 

I will end these remarks with the record of a 
game of ‘‘scandal” that I wittingly played with 
a lyric in this book. I bought a volume of 
Théophile Gautier in Naples years ago in which 
his translation of Moore’s poem was printed. I 
turned it back into English without knowing 
the original. Here are the three, and first the 
original :— 

You, who would try 
Yon terrible track, 


To live, or to die, 
But ne’er to look back— 


You, who aspire 
To be purified there, 
By the terrors of Fire, 
Of Water, and Air,— 


If danger, and pain, 

And death you despise, 
On—for again 

Into light you shall rise ; 
Rise into light 

With that Secret Divine, 
Now shrouded from sight 

By the Veils of the Shrine! 


But if—— 








Vous qui voulez courir 
La terrible carriére, 

Il faut vivre ou mourir 
Sans regard en arriére. 


Vous qui voulez tenter 
L’onde, lair et la flamme, 
Terreurs & surmonter 
Pour épurer votre Ame, 


Si, méprisant la mort, 
Votre foi reste entiére, 
En avant! le cceur fort 
Reverra la lumiére, 


Et lira sur l’autel 
Le mot du grand mystére 
Qu’au profane mortel 


Dérobe un voile austére. Ta. G 





O youth whose hope is high, 
Who dost to truth aspire, 
Whether thou live or die, 

O look not back nor tire. 

Thou that art bold to fly 
Through tempest, flood and fire, 
Nor dost not shrink to try 

Thy heart in torments dire : 
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If thou canst death defy, 

If thy faith is entire, 

Press onward, for thine eye 
Shall see thy heart's desire. 


Beauty and love are nigh, 

And with their deathless quire 
Soon shall thine eager cry 

Be numbered and expire. 


R. Brinces. 








CANNON AT CRECY. 


Cox. Hime writes regarding our recent notice 
of his book :— 


“ Permit me to say a word on the kindly review 
of my ‘Stray Papers’ in the Atheneum of the 
27th ult. The matter of the English cannon at 
Cre¢gy seems to stand as follows. First, we have the 
fact that for some time before Crecy Edward IIL. 
had been collecting materials for gunpowder, as men- 
tioned by Guttmann in his work on ‘Explosives.’ 
Sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal were surely not 
required for the use of knights and archers. 
Secondly, we have the positive statement of Guic- 
ciardini that we did use cannun at Crecy; and 
Hallam says this historian was in receipt of sound 
information on French affairs. Thirdly, we have 
the circumstance that Froissart and other chroniclers 
make no mention of these cannon. The question, 
therefore, amounts to this: Does the positive evi- 
dence of Guicciardini, backed by the fact that 
Edward had collected materials for gunpowder, 
outweigh the silence of Froissart and others or not ? 
Every man may form his own judgment upon this 
question ; but the statement of those who think the 
positive evidence stronger than the negative cannot 
fairly be described (in the words of yuur reviewer) 
as ‘exploded nonsense.’ ” 


We cannot discuss the question here. Our view 
of the value of the evidence is obviously very 
different from Col. Hime’s. 








CORRUPT MEAT. 
Sheffield, August 29, 1892. 

Iw your issue of August 27th, p. 296, you say: 
“*There is, we are pretty sure, a record some- 
where or other of corrupt meat, not fit for the 
food of other people, being given to the poor.” 
I can give you an example of this, from the 
steward’s accounts of George, sixth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, dated 1586. It has not been pub- 
lished, but I made the extract, along with 
others, a few months ago, from the original 
book of accounts which is in the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s Estate Office, Sheffield. The extract is 
as follows :— 

“It. to Ellys wiffe for Woadhowse for comeing 
to looke of a syck oxe in ye pastures which was 
kylled for ye poore agaynst Xxeumas this xxiiijt of 
Dec’, 1586, iiijd payd.” 

J. D. Leaver. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tue Clarendon Press, among other books, 
will shortly issue ‘The Peshitto Version of the 
Gospels,’ edited by G. H. Gwilliam, Part I.,— 
‘ Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Kings,’ by C. F. Burney,—‘ Hore Synopticz,’ 
by Sir J. C. Hawkins,—‘ A Concordance of the 
Proper Names in the Septuagint,’ by H. A. 
Redpath,—‘ Studia Biblica,’ Vol. V., edited by 
Dr. Sanday, —‘Samaritan Liturgies,’ edited by 
A. E. Cowley,—Eusebius’s ‘Przeparatio Evan- 
gelica,’ edited by Dr. E. H. Gifford,—‘ Latin 
Versions of the Canons of the Greek Councils 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,’ by C. H. 
Turner,—‘ Sancti Irenzei Novum Testamentum,’ 
edited by Dr. Sanday,—‘ An Introduction to 
the Fifth Book of MHooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ by Dean Paget,—‘ Legenda Angliz,’ 
edited by Dr. C. Horstman, — Newman’s 
‘Politics of Aristotle,’ Vols. III. and IV.,— 
‘The Palwography of Greek Papyri,’ by 
F. G. Kenyon, — Ovid's ‘Heroides,’ edited 
by the late A. Palmer, — ‘Hints for Greek 
Zambic Verse,’ by C. E. Laurence, — ‘ De- 
monstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse,’ by 
W. H. D. Rouse,—and other school-books,— 
Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ supple- 
ment, by Prof. T. N. Toller,—King Alfred’s 
‘Old-English Translation of Boethius’s ‘De 





Consolatione Philosophiz,”’ by W. J. Sedge- 
field,—‘ King Horn,’ edited by Joseph Hall,— 
‘A New English Grammar, Logical and His- 
torical,’ by Henry Sweet, Vol. II., Syntax,— 
‘A Grammar of the Bohemian (or Czech) 
Language,’ by W. R. Morfill,—‘Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles Parallel,’ edited by C. Plum- 
mer and J. Earle, Vol. II.,—‘A Dictionary of 
Vernacular Syriac,’ by A. J. Maclean,—‘A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ based on the Lexicon of Gesenius, 
Part VII.,—‘A Catalogue of the Turkish, 
Hindfistani, and Pushti MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library,’ by Prof. Ethé, Part II.,—‘A Catalogue 
of the Armenian MSS. in the Bodleian Library,’ 
by Dr. S. Baronian,—‘The Satapatha-Brah- 
mana,’ translated by J. Eggeling,—‘ Studies 
in Dante,’ by Dr. E. Moore, Second Series, 
‘Miscellaneous Essays,’;— ‘The Works of 
Molitre,’ in the ‘‘ Oxford Poets,” and in minia- 
ture, —‘ Educational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ by Graham Balfour,—‘A Sum- 
mary Catalogue of Bodleian MSS.,’ by F. 
Madan, Vol. VI.,— ‘Dictionary of Proper 
Names and Notable Matters in the Works 
of Dante,’ by Paget Toynbee,—‘A Catalogue 
of the Antiquities in the Cyprus Museum,’ 
by J. L. Myers and Dr. Ohnefalsch Richter, — 
‘Studies in International Law,’ by Dr. T. E. 
Holland,—‘ History of the New World called 
America,’ by E. J. Payne, M.A., Vol. IL,— 
‘The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of 
Religion, 1558-1564,’ by Henry Gee,—‘Selec- 
tions from the Whitefoord Papers,’ edited by 
W. A. S. Hewins,—‘The Landndéma-Béc,’ 
edited by the late G. Vigftisson and Prof. York 
Powell,—Part XIX. of the ‘ Historical Atlas 
of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the 
Roman Empire,’ comprising also maps of parts 
of Asia and of the New World connected with 
European history, edited by R. L. Poole,— 
‘Lectures and Essays,’ by the late Prof. Wal- 
lace, —‘ Leibniz: The Monadology and other 
Philosophical Writings,’ translated by Dr. R. 
Latta, —a translation of Goebel’s ‘Organographie 
der Pflanzen,’ by I. B. Balfour,—and in the 
series of *‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” Firdausi's 
‘Yfisuf and Zalikha, edited by Prof. Ethé ; 
‘Kanva Satapatha Brahmana,’ edited by J. 
Eggeling; ‘The Letters of Abu’ l‘Ala El 
Ma‘arri,’ edited by D. S. Margoliouth ; Bale’s 
‘Index Britanniz Scriptorum,’ edited by R. L. 
Poole and Miss M. Bateson; ‘ Old-English 
Glosses,’ edited by A. S. Napier; and ‘The 
Dialogues of Athanasius and Zacchzeus and of 
Timothy and Aquila,’ edited by F. C. Cony- 
beare. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s autumn list in- 
cludes: ‘Spinoza’s Life and Philosophy,’ by 
Sir F. Pollock,—‘ New Letters of W. S. Landor, 
Private and Public,’ edited by Stephen Wheeler, 
—‘Tom-Tit-Tot: an Essay on Savage Philo- 
sophy in Folk-Tale,’ by E. Clodd,—a translation 
of ‘Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature,’ by Dr. J. Texte,—‘ Essays 
on Dante,’ by Dr. Karl Witte, translated by 
C. M. Lawrence and P. H. Wicksteed,—‘ The 
Thoughts of Joubert,’ selected and translated 
by the Hon. Mrs. Neville Lyttelton,—‘ Some 
Verses,’ by Helen Hay,—a translation of the 
‘Introduction to the Study of History,’ by 
Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos,—‘ The 
History of Gambling in England,’ by J. Ashton, 
—‘A Glossary of Botanic Terms,’ by B. D. 
Jackson, —‘A Text-Book of Agricultural 
Botany, Theoretical and Practical,’ by Prof. 
J. Percival,—‘State Trials, Political and Social,’ 
selected by H. L. Stephen,—Histories of Eton 
College, by Lionel Cust ; Winchester College, by 
A. F. Leach ; and Rugby School, by W. H. D. 
Rouse,—‘ Historic Nuns,’ by Madame Belloc, — 
in the ‘‘Saints Series,” ‘St. Vincent de Paul,’ by 
Prince E. de Broglie; and ‘St. Clotilda,’ by 
Prof. G. Hurth,—‘ Feudal and Modern Japan,’ 
by Arthur M. Knapp,—in the ‘* Modern Plays 
Series,”’ translations of Verhaeven’s ‘The Dawn’ 
(‘Les Aubes’), by Arthur Symons ; Ostrovsky’s 





‘The Storm,’ by Constance Garnett ; Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Intérieur,’ by William Archer; and ‘La 
Mort de Tintagiles’ and ‘ Alladine et Palomides,’ 
by Alfred Sutro,—and ‘ Working Women in Fac- 
tories, Workshops, and Laundries, and how to 
Help Them,’ by Mrs. H. J. Tennant and Miss 
Mona Wilson. In Fiction: ‘In the Cage,’ by 
Henry James,—‘ The World and Onora,’ by L, 
Street,—‘ The Altar of Life,’ by M. Bateman,— 
‘From Seven Dials,’ by E. Ostlere. Miscel- 
laneous: ‘Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts,’ 
by the Authors of ‘ Animal Land,’ S. and K, 
Corbet, — Browning’s ‘Pippa Passes,’ with 
seven photogravures by L. Leslie Brooke,— 
‘Fables by Fal, in Prose and Verse,’ with pic- 
tures by Sir P. Burne-Jones,—and ‘The Ever. 
lasting Animals, and other Stories,’ by E. 
Jennings, illustrated. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish the follow- 
ing books during the autumn. In Belles-lettres: 
‘ Lithography and Lithographers, some Chap- 
ters on the History of the Art, with Technical 
Remarks and Suggestions,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell and Mrs. Pennell, illustrated, —‘ Manual 
of the History of French Literature,’ by M. 
Brunetitre, translated by Mr. R. Derechef,— 
‘A Literary History of Ireland,’ by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde,—‘ Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift,’ 
edited by Dr. G. B. Hill, illustrated,—‘ The 
Corresponderce of Princess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg, for the 
most part with Miss Louisa Swinburne,’ edited 
by Mr. P. C. Yorke,—and ‘Shakespeare in 
France,’ by M. Jusserand, illustrated. In Bio- 
graphy : ‘ The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll 
(Rev. C. L. Dodgson),’ by Mr. S. D. Colling- 
wood,—‘ The Autobiography of a Veteran,’ by 
Generale Enrico della Rocca, translated by 
Mrs. Janet Ross,—‘ Eighty Years and More’ 
(1815-1897), being the reminiscences of Eliza- 
beth, Lady Stanton, with eleven portraits,— 
‘Heinrich Heine’s Last Days,’ by Camille 
Selden, newly translated, — ‘Margaret of 
Denmark,’ by Mrs. N. Hill,—‘When I was 
in Prison,’ by Mr. F. Brocklehurst,—a new 
volume of the ‘* Masters of Medicine Series,” 
‘Hermann von Helmholtz,’ by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick,—‘ The Last Days of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley : New Details from Unpublished Docu- 
ments,’ by Dr. Guido Biagi,—and two volumes 
of the ‘* Builders of Greater Britain Series,” 
‘ Edward Gibbon Wakefield,’ by Mr. R. Garnett, 
and ‘Admiral Phillip: the Founding of New 
South Wales,’ by Messrs. L. Becke and W. 
Jeffery. In History: ‘The Annals of Mont 
Blanc: a Monograph,’ by,Mr. C. E. Mathews, 
with map and illustrations,—‘ History of the 
Laws and Courts of Hong Kong, including Con- 
sular Jurisdiction in China and Japan,’ by Mr. 
J. W. Norton Kyshe, — and in the ‘Story of 
the Nations”: ‘ China,’ by Prof. R. K. 
Douglas, and ‘Austria,’ by Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man. In Travel: ‘Through New Guinea and 
the Cannibal Countries,’ by Capt. H. Cayley- 
Webster, illustrated.—‘ Travels and Politics 
in the Near East,’ by Mr. William Miller,— 
‘Over Sea Sketches,’ by Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham,—‘ The City of the Caliphs: 4 
Monograph on Cairo and its Environs, and the 
Nile and its Monuments,’ by Mr. E. A. Reynolds 
Ball—and ‘ Paris-Parisien : a complete Guide to 
Paris.’ The following Essays and Studies: ‘The 
Psychology of Peoples,’ by M. G. Le Bon, trans- 
lated by Mr. Derechef,—‘ Life of Man on ithe 
High Alps: Studies made on Monte Rosa,’ by 
Prof. Angelo Mosso, translated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kiesow, with numerous illustrations and 
diagrams,—‘ The British Taxpayers’ Rights, 
by Mr. H. L. Reid,—‘The British Navy, 
translated from the German by Mr. A. Sonnen- 
schein,—‘ The Welsh People: their Origin, 
Language, and History,’ edited by Prof. John 
Rhys and Mr. D. B. Jones, Q.C., M.P.— 
“Educational Reform, and other Essays and 
Addresses,’ by President Eliot, of Harvard 
University,—two volumes on ‘Modern Eng- 
land,’ by Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P.,—and 4 
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translation of Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in Ame- 
rica,’ by Mr. Francis Bowen. In Poetry and the 
Drama : ‘ Poems, Chiefly Amorous,’ by the late 
Eric Mackay,—‘The Soul’s Departure, and other 
Poems,’ by Mr. E. Willmore,—and ‘The Am- 
passador,’ by John Oliver Hobbes. In Natural 
History : ‘The Dog in Health and in Disease,’ 
by Dr. W. W. Mills,—‘ My Horse, my Love: 
a Book on the Horse,’ by Mrs. Linard, illus- 
trated, —‘ Cookery for Invalids,’ edited by Mrs. 
Humphry. In Fiction: ‘The Romance of a 
Midshipman,’ by Mr. W. Clark Russell,—‘ Rod- 
man, the Boat- Steerer,’ stories by Mr. L. 
Becke,—‘ The Two Standards,’ by Dr. Barry,— 
‘The Mawkin of the Flow,’ by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, —‘ Love is not so Light,’ by Miss 
C. Cotterell,—‘ Moonlight,’ by Mrs. Mann,— 
‘Thou, I, and the other One,’ by Mrs. Barr,— 
and a new novel by Mr. F. C. Philips ; also 
‘A Triple Entanglement,’ by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison,—‘ Ricroft of Withens,’ by Mr. H. 
Sutcliffe, —‘The Sultan’s Mandate: an Armenian 
Romance,’ by Mr. C. O. Gregory,—‘ Harry 
Ingleby, Surgeon,’ by Mr. F. J. Webb,—‘A 
Quaker Maid,’ by Mrs. E. Firth,—‘ The Clearer 
Vision,’ by Miss C. Mayne,—‘One Way of 
Love,’ by Mrs. D. Radford,—‘Cornish Whiddles 
for Teenin’ Time,’ told by Mrs. Frank Morris, 
—‘Fableland,’ by Mr. William Morant, illus- 
trated,—‘ Far in the Forest,’ by Dr. S. W. 
Mitchell,—-and ‘ The Mirror Lake.’ 








MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SAINTE-BEUVE. 
THE great esteem in which Matthew Arnold 
held Sainte-Beuve is well known. An interest- 
ing record of this regard exists in the form of 
a copy of the first edition of ‘The Gulden Trea- 
sury of English Songs and Lyrical Poems,’ pre- 
sented by the English critic to his French com- 
peer. The volume, which is inscribed ‘‘A 
Monsieur Sainte - Beuve | 1 janvier, 1861 
[1862]. | Souveniraffectueux. | Matthew Arnold,” 
was accompanied by the following letter, which 
has been carefully preserved within the covers 
of the book :— 
2, Chester Square, London, 
31 Décembre, 1861. 
CHER MONSIEUR, 

Je viens vous faire hommage d’un trés modeste 
eadeau. Parvum sed bonum; c'est un recueil des 
meilleures poésies lyriques Anglaises, fait par un de 
mes amis. Ce petit livre a un succés étonnant ; 
déja l’on en a vendu prés de 10,000 exemplaires. Ce 
qui paraft si difficile 4 faire dans un recueil de cette 
espéce, mon ami |’a fait ; ila gardé le bon grain et 
il a rejeté Vivraie. 11 a aussi déterré des vrais 
trésors qui restaient enfouis, et inconnus a presque 
tout le monde; remarquez surtout une Ode 
d’Andrew Marvell 4 p. 50. Tout le monde l’ignorait ; 
et cependant qu'elle est belle et forte, cette Ode ! 
De plus—et c'est 14, selon moi, le grand mérite de 
ce petit volume—il y régne une suite, un enchaine- 
ment—je ne sais pas comment dire—une teneur 
fondamentale, comme vous diriez, qui fait qu’on 
lise le volume d’un bout a l’autre, sang que le senti- 
ment soit heurté par de trop violentes transitions, 

r de trop brusques changements de sujet. En 

ref, je crois, mon cher Monsieur, que vous 
trouverez du plaisir 4 lire ce petit ouvrage. Moi, 
Je viens de le lire avec plus que du plaisir, avec de 
('étonnement ; comment est-il donc arrivé que notre 
nation, en général si peu heureuse dans les autres 
arts, ait su produire, duns cet art de la poésie, des 
choses si admirables? Car, enfin, bien que peu 
enclin, j'espére, aux fanfaronuades de l’amour-propre 
national. je me trouve disant, en fermantce recueil :— 
“aprés tout, en fait de poésie, il n'y a que la Gréce 
qui nous vaille.’’ 

tte année, j’ai lu. mon cher Monsieur, votre 
Chateaubriand et le 14¢me volume de vos causeries. 
€ les ai savourés, ces deux ouvrages, lentement, 
avec délices; jamais je n'ai mieux senti votre 
inépuisable richesse de ressources, et l’incomparable 
Justesse de votre esprit. Et cependant j’ai cru 
trouver, cher Monsieur, dans les quelques lignes que 
vous m’avez adressées en aoiit dernier, un ton de 
tristesse et de découragemeut qui m’a fait de la 
pelne. J'oserai vous citer ce vers d’Empedécle [sic] : 
Bapoe, kai rére piv coding én’ axpoice Ooacceic. 
Allons, cher Monsieur, lorsqu’on a votre savoir, 
Votre gofit, votre talent charmant, la vieillesse elle- 
meme (yijpag &ptkov—pardonnez-moi cette pluie de 
Citations grecques) n’est trop 4 craindre. 


In the ‘ Letters of Matthew Arnold,’ 1895— 
a collection unprovided with an index—there 
are several references to Sainte-Beuve, the most 
important being vol. i. 133, 194; vol. ii. 47, 
215, 354. On March 20th, 1861, writing to his 
mother, he says :— 
‘*T have got Sainte-Beuve’s new book on Chateau” 
briand, in which my poem on Obermann is given. 
It has given me very great pleasure. The poem is 
really beautifully translated, and what Sainte-Beuve 
says of me is charmingly said. I value his praise 
both in itself, and because it carries one’s name 
through the literary circles of Europe in a way that 
no English praise can carry it. But, apart from 
that, to any one buta glutton of praise, the whole 
value of it lies in the mode in which it is ad- 
ministered ; and this is administered by the first of 
living critics, and with a delicacy for which one 
would look in vain here.” 
The article on Sainte-Beuve in the current 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ was 
contributed by Matthew Arnold. 
THomas Burnett SMart. 








Literary Ghossip. 

A spxcrat cheap edition of Lord Roberts’s 
‘Forty-one Years in India’ is in course of 
preparation, and will be published imme- 
diately in one volume by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The new edition will contain the whole of 
the text and appendices which are comprised 
in the two-volume edition, and will like- 
wise include all the maps and illustrations, 
together with some portraits which have 
not hitherto appeared. The work in its 
larger form has run through no fewer than 
twenty-nine editions. 


Mr. Cottinewoon’s ‘ Life of Lewis Carroll,’ 
which we announced last month would be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is the one 
authorized by the late writer’s family. It 
will contain considerable extracts from a 
highly characteristic diary, including a re- 
cord of a Russian tour with Canon Liddon. 
Among Lewis Carroll’s effects were three 
albums filled with photographs taken by 
himself. They include hitherto unpublished 

ortraits of Mr. Ruskin, Tennyson, Lord 
Sudichery and his children, the Rossettis, 
the Duke of Albany, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Mr. George Mac Donald, &c. These will 
appear in the ‘ Life,’ as well as several fac- 
similes from manuscript magazines edited 
by Lewis Carroll. 


Mr. Hetnemann has in preparation a 
series of twelve volumes, which will be 
entitled ‘“‘A View of the World in 1900.” 
The series will commence publication at the 
beginning of next year, and will be com- 
pleted early in 1900. Prof. H. J. Mackinder, 
of Oxford, is the editor. The various 
writers intend to give a perspective of the 
world in 1900, taking into consideration the 
extraordinary evolutions and changes which 
have taken place on the globe during the 
nineteenth century—brought about not only 
by new discoveries, but also through the 
drawing together of the distant parts and 
our daily knowledge of every change by 
land and sea. The following volumes will 
be the first to appear : ‘ Britain and the North 
Atlantic,’ by the editor; ‘Scandinavia and 
the Arctic Ocean,’ by Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham; ‘France and the Mediterranean,’ by 
Elisée Reclus; ‘Central Europe,’ by Prof. 
Joseph Partsch ; ‘Africa,’ by Dr. J. Scott 
Keltie; ‘The Near East,’ by D. G. Hogarth ; 
‘The Russian Empire,’ by Prince Kropot- 
kin; ‘ India,’ by Col. Sir Thomas Holdich ; 


H. O. Forbes. Mr. Archibald Little will 
write on ‘The Far East,’ and two American 
authorities on North and South America. 

‘¢GraHaM Travers,” the author of the 
successful story ‘Mona Maclean, Medical 
Student,’ has written a new novel, entitled 
‘Windyhaugh,’ which Messrs. Blackwood 
& Sons are to publish early in the forth- 
coming season. ‘Graham Travers” is 
really Dr. Margaret Todd, formerly a dis- 
tinguished student of the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine for Women, and now assistant 
physician to the Edinburgh Hospital for 
Women and Children. 

Mr. Repway has now in the press, and 
will publish in a few weeks, ‘ Dickens and 
his Illustrators,’ by Mr. F. G. Kitton, a 
well-known authority on the novelist. A 
special feature of the volume will be the 
reproduction for the first time of drawings 
which were ‘‘studies” for the pictures that 
actually appeared in the original editions. 
Some of Dickens’s correspondence which 
has never been made public will also be 
included. 

Mr. P. A. Barnett, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools, has undertaken to give a course of 
lectures on ‘The Practice of Education’ at 
the College of Preceptors, beginning on 
September 30th. Mr. Barnett’s course takes 
the place of that which had been arranged 
for by Mr. Findlay, late Principal of the 
Training College in Bloomsbury Square. 

A MOVEMENT has been set on foot, and 
warmly supported, to place a painted glass 
window in the Bute Hall of Glasgow Uni- 
versity as a special tribute by past and 
present students to the memory of Principal 
Caird. It is estimated that the under- 
taking will require about 1,000/., and the 
maximum subscription is one guinea. Mr. 
Archibald Craig, 156, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, is treasurer of the scheme. 

Mr. T. Bartey SaunpDERSs, who, we are 
glad to note, has been recently appointed 
Secretary to the London University Com- 
mission, intends to publish shortly a volume 
of essays on the philosophy of religion. 

WE are very sorry to hear but indifferent 
accounts of the health of Dr. George Mac 
Donald. 

Mr. J. J. Hissey, whose road - books 
have become of late years something like 
“classics,” is about to publish with Messrs. 
Macmillan a new volume treating of a driv- 
ing tour through the eastern counties of 
England, and entitled ‘Over Fen and 
Wold,’ illustrated, like his former volumes, 
by himself. 

Messrs. Downey & Co. have in the press 
a new edition of the novels of the sisters 
Bronté, under the editorship of Mr. Temple 
Scott. The edition will be called ‘The 
Thornton Edition,” from the birthplace of 
Charlotte Bronté, and the first two volumes 
of the series, containing ‘Jane Eyre,’ will 
be ready next week. ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
will be ready in October. 


Mr. W. T. Sreap is editing a new series 
to be entitled “‘The Russian Library,” 
which Mr. Grant Richards is to begin early 
in September with M. Pobyedonotseff’s 
‘ Reflections of a Russian Statesman.’ 
Madame Novikoff has written an intro- 
duction to the English translation, the 








; ‘out a vous, 
(Signed) MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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Mr. J. H. Suarsr, the editor of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current,’ has in the press a volume 
on the ‘ Romance of Book Collecting,’ which 
is to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock almost 
immediately. 

‘SacessE Er Destinéxz’ is the title of 
a new volume of essays by M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, which is to appear next 
autumn. 

WE congratulate Herr J. Trojan, the 
editor of Kladderadatsch, on his release from 
a two months’ imprisonment. 


Dr. J. Hinrernéuzer, for many years 
editor of the Zagespost at Linz, in Upper 
Austria, has just died at that town at the 
age of sixty-five. He was an indefatigable 
champion of political freedom and religious 
tolerance. 


Lupwic Kress, the Palatinate poet, died 
at Oppau, near Frankenthal, on August 15th, 
in his seventy-second year. He was known 
throughout the whole of Hesse and the 
Rhine Palatinate by his popular pseudonym 
‘* Der Alte vom Rhein.” 

Tue decease is announced of Mr. Edward 
Curtice, proprietor of the Press-Cutting 
Agency of Romeike & Curtice. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Cape of Good 
Hope Observatory for 1897 (2d.); the Civil 
Service Commissioners’ Report for 1897 
(4d.) ; and Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Committee on Indian Currency, Part I. 
(2s. 8d.). 








SCIENCE 


——~.— 


The Number Concept: its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By Levi Leonard Conant, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus volume is a welcome contribution to 
anthropology. The work is none the less 
valuable because the author appears to 
have no pet psychological theory of his own 
to advocate. If he had he might, in all 
good faith and unconsciously, have been led 
to give undue prominence to such facts as 
seemed to support his theory, and to treat 
as unimportant such as told against it. This 
he has not done. All the facts bearing upon 
his subject are laid impartially before the 
reader, who is repeatedly cautioned to be 
on his guard against specious conclusions 
founded upon mere linguistic coincidences. 
Oneof the most seductive of these philological 
fallacies is the inferencé that our primitive 
ancestors had employed an octonary scale 
before they adopted the decimal one, be- 
cause we find in many languages a more or 
less close resemblance between the adjective 
new and thenumber nine. The author deals 
with this question as follows :— 

‘* Between the Latin words novus, new, and 
novem, nine, there exists a resemblance so close 
that it may well be more than accidental. Nine 
is, then, the new number; that is, the first 
number on a new count, of which 8 must origin- 
ally have been the base. Pursuing this thought 
by investigation into different languages, the 
same resemblance is found there. Hence the 
theory is strengthened by corroborativeevidence. 
In language after language the same resemblance 
is found, until it seems impossible to doubt, 
that in prehistoric times, 9 was the new number 
—the beginning of a second tale.” 


The author then gives a table exhibiting 





this resemblance in seventeen languages, 
after which he continues :— 

‘*This table might be extended still further, 
but the above examples show how widely dif- 
fused throughout the Aryan language is this 
resemblance. The list certainly is an impres- 
sive one, and the student is at first thought 
tempted to ask whether all these resemblances 
can possibly have been accidental. But a single 
consideration sweeps away the entire argument 
as though it were a cobweb. All the languages 
through which this verbal likeness runs are 
derived directly or indirectly from one common 
stock ; and the common every-day words, ‘nine’ 
and ‘new,’ have been transmitted from that 
primitive tongue into all these linguistic off- 
spring with but little change...... If there were 
any further evidence of the former existence 
of an Aryan octonary scale, the coincidence 
would possess a certain degree of significance ; 
but not a shred has ever been produced which 
is worthy of consideration. If our remote 
ancestors ever counted by eights, we are 
entirely ignorant of the fact, and must remain 
so until much more is known of their language 
than scholars now have at their command.” 


If the fact were not supported by unim- 
peachable evidence, we might find it difficult 
to believe that there exist at the present day 
savage tribes so low in the scale of intelli- 
gence that they have actually no words to 
express definite numbers at all—not even 
the number two—their classification being 
one and more than one, or many. Yet this is 
the case with the Chiquitos and some other 
races of Bolivia. The natives of Australia 
are a trifle in advance of this: they can 
count up to four, but, strange to say, they 
have no word to express five. They appear 
to make no use of their fingers as aids to 
counting, but, like some other uncivilized 
races in different parts of the world, go on 
the principle of doubling. ‘One of the 
most careful observers among them,”’ says 
the author (referring to Curr on the Austra- 
lian race), 


‘* expresses his doubt as to a native’s ability to 
discover the loss of two pins, if he were first 
shown seven pins in a row, and then two were 
removed without his knowledge. But he be- 
lieves that if a single pin were removed from 
the seven, the Blackfellow would become con- 
scious of its loss. This is due to his habit of 
counting by pairs, which enables him to discover 
whether any number within reasonable limit is 
odd or even.” 


We cannot accept this conclusion, which 
appears to rest upon very insufficient data. 
In savage as in civilized races, ideas often 
transcend the capacity of language to ex- 
press them. We should require strong 
evidence before we could believe that any 
savage with the average intelligence of his 
tribe would be unable to detect the loss 
of two objects out of seven, if he had pre- 
viously given any serious attention to his 
possession. 

Though poverty of numerical language 
in uncivilized races invariably indicates a 
low type of intelligence, the power to ex- 
press high numbers does not, on the other 
hand, always indicate intelligence of a high 
order. This is illustrated in the case of the 
Tonga Islanders, whose general intelligence, 
though certainly higher than that of the 
Australian blacks, is far from commensurate 
with the counting power of their language, 
which can express numbers up to 100,000. 
The truth appears to be that in this, as in 
many other things, uncivilized man differs 








from other animals not so much in his 
actual knowledge as in his innate, and, 
to speak comparatively, unlimited ability 
to learn. However low a race may be in 
mental capacity, the young children of that 
race, when brought up amongst, and under 
the same conditions as, European children, 
can learn to speak and write the language 
of the people about them, and they can algo 
be taught to perform and apply the ordinary 
simple rules of arithmetic. This fact alone 
raises man into a totally different plane of 
intelligence. 

Dr. Conant does not enter into the general 
questions of linguistic evolution and the 
development of human reason; but his 
book on the origin and development of the 
number concept is most instructive in the 
side-light which it casts upon this larger 
subject. His grammar and punctuation are 
occasionally rather curious. 








Mr. Epwarp Stanrorp has sent us in the new 
issue of his admirable ‘‘ Compendium of Geo- 
graphy and Travel” a second volume of ‘ North 
America,’ following on the volume on Canada, 
and containing The United States, written by 
Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey. The book 
seems to us perfectly suited for its purpose. It 
is accompanied by excellent maps, and deals 
fully, not only with geology and climate, but 
with the population problems (such as the future 
of the negroes and the extent of the foreign 
element), education, religions, trade, agricul- 
ture, government, and history; and we have 
detected no errors so far as we have been able 
to search for them. We should be glad to hear 
more of the denomination which is described 
in the statistical table as ‘‘ Christian,” and in 
the account of it as ‘‘ Disciples of Christ,” 
which appears to be extraordinarily strong in 
four states, and to stand considerably above 
either the Episcopalian or the Congregational 
Church in the United States considered as a 
whole. The church membership of the United 
States now appears to be below that of the 
British colonies, Australasian and other, in pro- 
portion to the total population. 

Alternating Currents of Electricity and the 
Theory of Transformers. By Alfred Still. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—This subject is one that 
has given rise to a good deal of literature lately. 
It is well and concisely treated here in the 
course of 180 pages, forming a handy little 
volume. The principles determining the 
behaviour of single-phase alternating currents 
under various conditions are considered less from 
the point of view of the man of science and 
more from an engineering standpoint. The book 
will be found useful not only for students, but 
also for those engineers who are only slightly 
acquainted with alternating-current problems, 
or who, though their practical knowledge of the 
subject may be extensive, are still anxious to 
get an elementary, but sufficiently accurate idea 
of the leading principles involved, which will 
enable them to solve most of the problems likely 
to arise in practice. On the ground of analytical 
methods for the solution of alternating problems 
being unsuitable, graphic methods have been 
used throughout. Moreover, mathematics are 

ractically avoided entirely—a great point in the 
bak’: favour. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


A Text-Book of Entomology, including_ the 
Anatomy, Physiology, Embryology, and Meta- 
morphoses of Insects. By Alphzeus S. Packard, 
M.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—It is now nearly 
thirty years since Dr. A. S. Packard published 
his ‘Guide to the Study of Insects,’ a well- 
known work that has run through several edi- 
tions ; the present publication is adapted for 
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the advanced student and teacher, and is by far 
the most thorough and complete work on the 
anatomy and physiology of insects which has 
yet appeared. It is quite a welcome evidence 
that entomology is still a science which goes 
beyond classification and terminology, and that, 
apart from these studies, theory and evolutionary 
guesses are not the one thing needful. These 
branches of entomology have been almost 
wholly based on the outside structure and 
general appearance of insects, somewhat 
resembling a conchology which should deal with 
the shell and neglect the animal which inhabits 
it, This analogy is quite pertinent to the 
methods of the small but very active school of 
theoretical entomologists, who necessarily con- 
fine themselves, in the search for evidences of 
mimicry and protective resemblances, to shape 
and coloration. A deeper study of insect 
anatomy and physiology is afforded in these 
pages to those who have been content to philo- 
sophize from an outside view, and, as Dr. 
Packard well observes while referring to the 
excellent papers of Leydig and Hagen, 
“much of the theorizing of these latter days is ill 
founded, because the colours of insects and animals 
are attributed to natural selection, when they seem 
really the result of the action of the primary factors 
of organic evolution, such as changes of light, heat, 
cold, and chemical processes dependent on the 
former.” 
This volume is divided into three sections. 
The first, occupying about two-thirds of 
the whole book, is devoted to morphology 
and physiology, the remaining portions dealing 
respectively with the embryology and meta- 
morphoses of insects. These are again divided 
into sub-sections, and a most praiseworthy 
feature is the method of appending a biblio- 
graphy to each division, so that the student can 
follow up his subject beyond the possible 
limits of a text-book. The number of problems 
relating to the lives of insects which still 
require solution is made evident by the many 
which are elucidated in this volume, paradoxical 
as this statement may appear, for in this field 
almost every answer suggests a further question. 
Thus the ‘‘mechanics of walking,” so ably 
studied by Graber, remain still, as Dr. Packard 
writes, ‘‘an extremely complicated subject.” 
But much has been done, and the illustration 
given of the Carabus beetle in the act of walking 
or running will prove a revelation to many. 
The usual figures of such moving beetles are as 
accurate as the old paintings of galloping and 
racing horses ; asymmetrical movement of the 
legs is the actuality, the graceful conception of 
the artist is the fable. The muscular powers 
of insects are among the curiosities of animal life. 
Plateau, who has made the subject a study, has 
experimentally proved that even the weakest 
insects pull at least five times their own weight ; 
many of them, however, get the better of a 
burden twelve to twenty fold as heavy as them- 
selves, while neither astrong man nor a draught 
horse, for example, is able to pull a burden 
which is so far above the weight of his body. 
Plateau’s experiments also went to prove that 
the smaller insects were the stronger. In a 
foot-note we learn that on this point Mr. A. A. 
Packard has suggested an explanation :— 

“The power possessed by insects of transporting 
loads much heavier than themselves is easily 
accounted for, when we consider that the muscles 
of the legs of an insect the size of a house-fly 
(tinch long), and supporting a load 399 times its 
own weight, would be subjected to the same stress 
\per square inch of cross-section) as they would be 
10 @ fly 100 inches long of precisely similar shape, 
that carried only its own weight; from the 
mechanical law that while the weight of similar 
pf les varies as the cube of the corresponding 
mensions, the area of cross-section of any part 
such as a section of the muscle of the leg) varies 
only as the square of the corresponding dimen- 
Slons. In short, the muscles of a fly carrying this 
great proportional weight undergo no greater tension 

ki . be exerted by a colossal insect in 


The book has been prepared with much care, 


XUM 


remain the best text-book on the subject, not 
only owing to its direct information, but also to 
its most useful subject-bibliography. Some 
slips naturally occur. Thus it is incorrect to 
state that Peripatus ‘‘lives in the tropics, in 
damp places under decaying wood,” for Moseley 
made his memorable discovery from a specimen 
found near Cape Town, while the creature also 
occurs under stones, and, in fact, its habits and 
distribution, in any exhaustive sense, are as yet 
very little known. 


Revision of the Orthopteran Group Melanopli 
(Acridiide), with Special Reference to North 
American Forms. By Samuel Hubbard 
Scudder. (Washington, Government Printing 
Oftice.)—This monograph of 421 pages, with 
twenty - six plates, is reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, and is devoted to ‘‘a group of 
grasshoppers which forms the prevailing 
type of Orthopteran life throughout North 
America — the common short-horned grass- 
hoppers one sees every summer day.” The 
group in its present form was first defined and 
named by Brunner von Wattenwyl, who applied 
to it the term Pezotettiges, which for canons 
of nomenclature Mr. Scudder has renamed 
Melanopli. It is an almost exclusively American 
group, a single genus being represented in the 
Old World, but it is in America more fatefully 
known because it includes a species commonly 
known asthe Rocky Mountain locust (Melanoplus 
spretus), about which so much has been written, 
and which has claimed the attention of a 
United States Entomological Commission. This 
plague in certain years swarms over a vast 
extent of country, from Lake Winnipeg to, or 
almost to, the Gulf of Mexico, ‘‘sometimes in 
places absolutely destroying all standing crops 
and defoliating fruit trees.” The genus to 
which it belongs contains no fewer than 131 
species, thus dominating the group. Mr. Scudder 
is an indefatigable worker, his labours and 
publications on insect paleontology being well 
known, while the present work is so exhaustively 
written as almost to convey the idea that the 
subject had been the favourite of a lifetime. 
It is another instance of the vast amount of 
zoological work now being accomplished in the 
United States, in which we still trace the in- 
spiration of Agassiz, of whom Mr. Scudder was 
a pupil. In the preparation of this paper nearly 
eight thousand specimens were examined, and 
it is this wealth of material now gradually 
amassing that makes the —— of the 
present day so superior to that of earlier writers 
who possessed fewer facilities. They were, 
however, the real pioneers, and the respon- 
sibilities of those who now work under more 
favourable conditions are far greater, while 
much more is expected from them. Mr. Scudder 
has worthily endeavoured to make the most 
of his opportunities. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ZOOLOGY. 

Cambridge, August 27, 1898. 
Ir may now be safely said that the success of 
the Fourth International Congress of Zoology is 
complete. External elements—such as genial 
weather, large companies (more than 440 mem- 
bers have been enrolled), and an easily pleased 
foreign contingent—have united to give an air 
of geniality and happiness to the proceedings. 
Some of the most eminent zoologists of Europe 
have been present, and the University has 
honoured itself and them by conferring honorary 
degrees on Prof. Milne-Edwards of Paris, the 
permanent President of the Congress, on Dr. 
Dohrn of Naples, on Prof. Hubrecht of Utrecht, 
and Prof. Haeckel of Jena. Unfortunately that 
renowned investigator Prof. Kowalewsky has 
been unable to attend, or he also would have 


had a degree. 
A novelty in the arrangements was the setting 





down of two subjects of wide general interest 











and with its wealth of illustration will long | for discussion ; and, on the whole, the feeling 


seems to be that the discussion on the position 
of sponges in the animal kingdom and that on 
the origin of mammals, though they did not 
lead, as might indeed be expected, to any 
definite results, were a new and important 
element in the order of affairs, which ought 
not to be allowed to drop. Objects of 
great interest have been exhibited in the 
zoological laboratory. Of recent years there 
have gone out from Cambridge several very 
important zoological expeditions, beginning, 
perhaps, first of all with the visit of Mr. 
Adam Sedgwick to the Cape of Good Hope 
to investigate the history of Peripatus. 
Dr. Willey, the Balfour student, has visited 
New Guinea and its neighbourhood; Mr. 
Stanley Gardiner was a member of the 
expedition to Funafuti, and both these 
zoologists have brought back collections of 
great interest and importance. If one is to 
choose between so many of remarkable merit, 
perhaps the finest exhibition is that of Mr. 
Graham Kerr, who made an expedition to South 
America, and succeeded in bringing back 
examples of every stage of that curious and 
remarkable mudfish which is known as 
Lepidosiren. To many zoologists who are not 
members of the Royal Microscopical Society — 
and these are, unfortunately, too many—the 
exhibition by Mr. Rousselet of preserved rotifers 
was a matter for wonder and astonishment. Mr. 
Rousselet, in a true scientific spirit, com- 
municated his method to the members of Sec- 
tion C; but it is doubtful whether many pre- 
parators of microscopic objects will be found to 
compare with him in dexterity and address. 

The opening of the Congress was graced by 
some excellent and very interesting addresses 
from various foreign members, Japan, for the 
first time, being admitted to speak on this 
occasion. The two prizes given by the Tsar 
of Russia have both fallen to French zoologists, 
M. Pousargues gaining one, and M. Hecht the 
other. By alittle contrivance the vexed subject 
of zoological nomenclature was quietly and dis- 
creetly shelved. One of the most active, and 
certainly one of the best received speakers has 
been Prof. Haeckel, who has made several 
addresses to the Congress. ‘Tsetse disease and 
walking lizards, who were, however, too cold to 
walk on Wednesday, attracted large numbers 
to Section B on the afternoon of that day. 
The entomologists, who at the beginning of the 
meeting appeared to be sterile, produced a 
number of very interesting papers ; but it is 
perhaps somewhat a reflection on English 
entomologists that, with the exception of Lord 
Walsingham (the chairman) and the President, 
all the speakers used French. 

On Friday, August 26th, the sections were 
a little too crowded with material ; but it is a 
satisfaction to be able to say that all the com- 
munications were of a high order of merit, and 
from this point of view members have reall, 
done very well at this meeting. The speec 
of the meeting was that of Mr. Adam Sedgwick, 
which contained, wrapped up in some exaggera- 
tion of language, the important truth that em- 
bryology and paleontology must not be wrested 
to explain things that are as yet too deep for 
them. It raised, too, the standard of revolt 
against that blind following of dogmatic teachers 
of which many zoologists have of late been 
guilty. 

Material comforts are as dear to zoologists 
as to other sons of Adam, and the well- 
arranged beer - garden and tent, the recep- 
tion by the Mayor, the private hospitality of 
various members of the University, the well- 
arranged luncheons and dinners in the Corn 
Exchange, the power of using college rooms to 
sleep in, have all been elements in the meeting 
which has, it is to be hoped, assured the future 
of International Congresses of Zoology. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Tue death of Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., 
at the early age of forty-nine, has cut short a 
distinguished scientific career. He was educated 
at Owens College, Manchester, and Cambridge, 
where he was Senior Wrangler and a Fellow of 
his college. In 1872 he took engineering work 
in Birmingham, and in 1878 moved to London, 
and was elected F.R.S. He had made a name 
as an expert in magnetism and _ electrical 
engineering, besides contributing a number cf 
scientific papers to learned journals. On the 
subject of dynamos he was a leading authority, 
his method of indicating results by the ‘‘ cha- 
racteristic curve” of machines being generally 
adopted. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has nearly ready for 
publication the first volume of his revised and 
enlarged edition of the ‘ Principles of Biology.’ 
An American edition, now also nearly through 
the press, will be issued at the same time. 

Tue Report of the Cape of Good Hope Obser- 
vatory, named in our list of the ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Papers of the Week,” is of interest to astro- 
nomers and to navigators. The Admiralty attach 
the highest importance to the work of this 
observatory. 

WE have received the seventh number of the 
twenty-seventh volume of the Memorie della 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. The prin- 
cipal matter consists of notes by Prof. Tacchini 
on the solar phenomena observed (partly by 
himself and partly by Signor Vezzani) at Rome 
during the second quarter of the present year. 
Progressive diminution is shown in the number 
and extent of the spots and facule. He gives 
also some views of the moon as seen with a 
small binocular, which may help to throw light 
upon recent discussions respecting the so-called 
canals of Mars. Prof. Mascari contributes a 
paper on the solar protuberances seen at the 
Royal Observatory at Catania. 








FINE ARTS 


<a 
BOOKS ON CONTINENTAL MONUMENTS. 


Le Tombeau de Saint Dominique. Par Fr. 
J. J. Berthier. (Paris, Librairie Internationale 
de |’Kuvre de Saint Paul.)—This handsomely 
printed folio volume of 176 pages and 37 

lates is an excellent monograph on the well- 

nown tomb or shrine of St. Dominic in the 
church of San Domenico at Bologna. It is 
written ‘‘ avec approbation des Supérieurs” by 
one who is himself a Friar-Preacher, one of the 
**Domini canes.” The book is divided into 
two parts, the first containing the history, the 
second a description of the shrine, to which is 
added a full appendix of ‘‘ piéces justificatives.” 
On the death of St. Dominic in 1221 his body 
was buried at Bologna, in the church of the 
Order which he had founded, in a plain tomb of 
brick ; but in 1233 the bones were transferred 
to a more honourable sarcophagus of plain 
white marble. The increasing veneration paid 
to the saint’s remains, and the desire of the 
Order to commemorate more worthily its founder, 
led to a new tomb being begun in 1265 by the 
famous sculptor and architect Nicolo Pisano 
and his assistants. The work was apparently 
finished before September, 1266, when Nicolo 
returned to Pisa to undertake other works. The 
new tomb was in form of a marble sarcophagus 
with sculptured sides and ends, supported on 
twelve marble pillars, each carved with a figure 
of an angel. The general design may be re- 
covered from the famous tomb of St. Peter 
Martyr at Milan, which is recorded to have 
been designed after that of St. Dominic. The 
bones of the saint were removed to the new 
tomb in 1267. In 1383 the tomb was opened 
for the verification of the relics, and the skull 
taken out and placed in a magnificent silver 
reliquary—fortunately still preserved. In 1411 





the monument, which until then had stood in 
an obscure place in the nave of the church below 
the choir of the brethren; was removed into a 
new chapel built expressly for it. This chapel, 
which from all accounts must have been a beau- 
tiful structure, was begun in 1377 and finished 
in 1413. The decorations lavished on the new 
chapel not unnaturally led to a desire for the 
further embellishment of the tomb of St. 
Dominic. An agreement was accordingly drawn 
up in 1469 between the Senate of Bologna and 
Nicolo de Bari, or ‘‘ magister Nicholaus quon. 
Antonii de partibus Apule” as he is called in 
the document. By this agreement, which is 
given in full in the appendix, master Nicholas 
undertook to make for the tomb, within two 
and a half years, in consideration of the sum of 
100 ducats, an honourable cover of fine Carrara 
marble, adorned with twenty-one images, of 
which he was first to submit clay models to 
the Senate. The sculptor failed, however, to 
fulfil his contract by the appointed time, and it 
was not until 1473 that the new cover was placed 
in position. By degrees there were added the 
figure of God the Father at the top with two little 
boys below, the Pity of Christ and two attendant 
angels, the four Evangelists, and, finally, six 
other figures, one of which represented an angel 
holding a candlestick. The rest, viz., the 
Resurrection, figures of St. Petron, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and St. Vincent, with another angel 
with a candlestick, as well as a predella on 
which it and its fellow were to stand, were left 
unfinished by the death of Nicolo dell’ Arca, as 
he was now called, in 1494. A few months 
later the famous Michelangelo Buonarroti, then 
in his twentieth year, happened to be in Bologna, 
and was persuaded by his host, who was one of 
the Senate, to undertake the completion of St. 
Dominic’s tomb. It was decided to abandon 
the sculpture of the Resurrection and to sub- 
stitute St. Procul and another for St. Vincent 
and St. Thomas. Michelangelo accordingly 
finished the image of St. Petron, and carved 
those of St. Procul and the second angel with 
the candlestick, but quitted Bologna without 
completing the twentieth figure and the predella. 
It was not until 1532 that the latter was 
sculptured by Alfonso Lombardi de Ferrare ; 
and the remaining statue, of St. John Baptist, 
was finished about the same time by Girolamo 
Cortellini. The monument was transferred in 
1605 to the present chapel, which was in 
building from 1597 to 1623; and in 1773 the 
altar before it, with its bas-reliefs, was added 
by Fancelli, and carved by Boudard. Such is the 
history of this sumptuous tomb as detailed by 
Fr. Berthier, and confirmed by contemporary 
documents. The monument now stands with 
its side to the spectator, with the altar before it. 
The sarcophagus of Nicolo Pisano, with its 
sculptured panels, with the miracles, &c., of St. 
Dominic, is fortunately intact, but it no longer 
rests upon the original pillars, which are lost, 
but on two massive marble supports, substituted 
by Lombardi. The general aspect and various 
parts of the tomb are well illustrated by the 
excellent series of heliogravure plates, which are 
on a scale sufficiently large to show the style of 
each of the artists employed. It is evident 
from these representations that although the 
whole of the panels on the sarcophagus were 
doubtless designed by Nicolo Pisano, the two at 
the back, from their inferiority, are the work 
of another hand—probably Fra Gulielmo, his 
pupil and assistant. It is also difficult to 
believe (as Mr. Perkins has pointed out in his 
‘Tuscan Sculptors’) that the three figures 
ascribed to Michelangelo are actually his, so 
unlike are they to his style ; but the evidence 
of his contemporaries Vasari and Condivi seems 
to prove that they are his. The book, unfor- 
tunately, has no index. 

The Bible of St. Mark, St. Mark’s Church: the 
Altar and Throne of Venice. By Alexander 
Robertson, D.D. (George Allen.)—By the Bible 
of St. Mark Dr. Robertson means the mosaics 





decorating the walls of St. Mark’s, Venice, his 
work being a detailed description of the gub. 
jects composing this superb series of composi. 
tions, mainly illustrating the events recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments. The time is pro- 
bably far distant when books will cease to be 
written on the famous basilica. Its interes; 
truly is many-sided: it appeals to the prac. 
titioners of various arts and to the students of 
history ; it was held to be the most sacred 
inheritance of an ancient and patriotic race; and 
its emotional influence on the imaginative and 
devotional sentiments still remains as potent as 
ever. Therefore, in dealing with the decora. 
tion, the crowning glory of the edifice, the 
author has selected a theme commanding the 
widest attention. He has performed his task 
in a careful and painstaking manner, and the 
reverent spirit in which the inquiry is conducted 
cannot fail favourably to impress the reader, 
The volume will serve as a valuable cicerone for 
the visitor to St. Mark’s. It will, however, be 
more than a mere tourists’ handbook ; it is a 
work of reference that the student will find 
useful on many occasions. Dr. Robertson has 
evidently paid considerable attention to the 
selection of the numerous illustrations, which 
are judiciously chosen. He has not, however, 
been altogether fortunate in the choice of their 
form and method. The qualities of these noble 
eleventh-century compositions are entirely re- 
mote from that of the modern pretty picture, and 
the tint-process reproduction which may suit the 
one quite mars the presentation of the others. Dr. 
Robertson is evidently familiar with the Venetian 
fifteenth-century books illustrated with wood- 
cuts. Their method of design is not precisely that 
of the mosaics, but he will probably agree that 
it is well adapted to render their spirit and 
definite delineation. It may be said that their 
style is not that of the draughtsman of to-day, 
and that there might be a difficulty in obtain- 
ing pen-and-ink drawings from them for re- 
production by a typo-etching process. But the 
modern Italian artists, like their predecessors, 
are eminently versatile and adaptable. They 
turn out flashy work now because it is fashion- 
able ; but if taste changed, and more sterling 
stuff was demanded of them, we think they 
would be found equal to the occasion. The 
Venice of to-day may not be able to show 
Gentile Bellini or an illustrator of the calibre 
of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ cuts, yet among its 
many able draughtsmen there must be some who 
could faithfully render the mosaics in black and 
white. Also, there is certainly not wanting a 
public able to appreciate art of the character 
suggested. Works like Signor Ongania’s 
‘L’Art de l’Imprimerie & Venise,’ containing 
hundreds of reproductions of fifteenth-century 
woodcuts, cannot have the circulation of 4 
popular serial, but they evidently find purchasers 
sufficiently numerous to render their publication 
remunerative. If the illustrations to Dr. Robert- 
son’s book had been reproductions of drawings 
made from the mosaics, the artist would cer- 
tainly have taken care to draw the figures on 
such a scale that their design could at least be 
clearly distinguished. Now it certainly cannot be 
when the figures stand about three-eighths of an 
inch high, which is the case in the illustration 
of the beautiful Creation Cupola compositions. 
It was not, of course, to be expected that the 
photographer would regard the matter from the 
artist’s point of view ; it was enough for him if 
his negative had been duly exposed and properly 
focussed. Perhaps when ‘The Bible of St. Mark 
reaches a second edition the author may see his 
way to recast his illustrations and bring them 
up to the level of his text. 

Oude Hollandsche Steden aan de Zwider-Zee. 
(Haarlem, Bohn.)— The quaint drawings, °F 
rather the zincographic engravings after them, 
by means of which W. O. J. Nieuwencamp 
and J. G. Veldheer have delineated some of 
the old buildings, not houses only, in Monnl- 
kendam, Edam, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, and Medem- 
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plik, all wonderful ports on the Zuider-Zee, 
are accompanied by historical and descriptive 
notes in Dutch, which will interest the student 
who cares for structures so curious, for ex- 
ample, as St. Nicolaas Kerk, Monnikendam, 
which is one of the oldest churches in North 
Holland, and is here represented in three plates 
by Nieuwencamp, none of which has the least 
artistic merit, while the third, which gives the 
pase of the tower, a massive structure of great 
dignity in brick with stone dressings, is just as 
acceptable as it is curious. Thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the time and place are the Speel- 
toren en de Waag in the same town and its high 
gabled houses. The chief tower is Gothic, and 
a capital example of the beffroi as it served the 
turns of all the great Low Country cities ; above 
the roof of the tower proper, which is square, 
rises an octangular belfry containing the wursklok 
of the town and its bells, externally hung so as 
to make the most of the carillons. One of the 
bells is inscribed ‘* Vivos voco defvnctos plango 
fulgvra frango vox mea vox vite voco vos ad 
sacra venite,” with the donor’s name and the 
date ‘‘Ous Heren. m.cccccxv.” The clock- 
maker, Thomas Both, an artificer not unknown 
elsewhere than at Monnikendam, dated his work 
1591. The ‘‘ Voorhuis van Edam’s Museum,” 
a hall in that building, is very quaint indeed, 
and one of the most curious interiors in all 
North Holland—so much so that the student 
wishes De Hooghe or Musscher had painted it 
in its prime and full of sunlight and colour. 
Over a door is a portrait of the skipper’s 
daughter, Tryntje Cornelisse Kever, otherwise 
the ‘* Grote Meydt,” a portentous young 
female, whom Musscher would have made much 
of. Among the other cuts we commend to the 
archeologist those showing the Hoofdtoren on 
the Haven, the interior of the Gothic St. Maria 
Kerk, and the Oosterpoort, all at Hoorn; and the 
so-called Dromedary’s Tower, and the St. Gom- 
marus Kerk, or West Church, at Enkhuizen, 
with its tall weather-boarded tower. A note- 
worthy assembly of old buildings in this 
town is near the English, or East Indian 
Tower, which has a stirring history involving 
the Archduke Albert, the Duke of Guelderland, 
the Kaiser, the Cardinal Bourbon, and the 
Enkhuizers, who had to hold their own as best 
they might amongst a hurly-burly of magnates 
bent on plunder. 








NEW PRINTS. 


One of Mr. A. Lucas’s best prints hangs 
before us in the large original mezzotint by 
Mr. F. Sternburgh called ‘ Alone,’ two young 
orphans, the younger in the elder’s arms, while 
the latter’s expression illustrates the motto, 

Father, beneath Thy sheltering wing 

In sweet security we rest, 
and does so without artifice or lugubriousness. 
Mr. Sternburgh thoroughly understands the art 
he practises, so that this is a capital print, clear 
and firm, and yet soft and homogeneous, well 
drawn, well graded, and harmonious. ~The 
engraved surface measures 22}in. by 18}in., 
upright. We have an artist’s proof. 

Another artist’s proof (one of 150 impressions) 
comes to us from Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Lon- 
don and Bristol, being an impression of a plate 
engraved in mezzotint by Mr. Skrimshire after 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis’s picture—something like a 
Constable—called ‘ A Wet Road.’ It represents 
a vista of a highway, with clumps of elms, a river, 
and a wood-embowered village, with its church 
tower distinguished by a flying gleam. The sky 
is a dense mass of heavy clouds ‘‘ with shadow- 
streaks of rain,” and would be better if its treat- 
ment were broader, while most of the foreground 
wants relieving with light ; but the work as a 
Whole is excellent, and the nearer foliage, which 
is a little spotty and flat, is well, learnedly, and 
sympathetically drawn. The engraved surface 
measures, landscape way, 15}in. by 24 in. 


SACRED ART AT TURIN. 

AttHoucH the antica section of the Ex 
hibition of Sacred Art at Turin forms but a very 
small part of the whole, it is perhaps the only 
one which will have much interest to the lover 
of art. The pictures are, for the most part, 
borrowed from various Italian churches, whilst 
a few are derived from private collectors. It is 
almost unnecessary to state that the exhibits 
are almost exclusively of the Madonna con 
Bambino. Of the names of many of the artists 
no one seems to be certain. So many of these 
pictures were painted expressly for the purpose 
of being placed in some particular church— 
‘*to order,” in fact—that their chief interest 
to-day lies, first in their antiquity, and secondly 
in the extraordinarily dissimilar manner in 
which the Virgin and Child are treated. 

One of the most interesting and important 
works in the exhibition is the Virgin and Child 
known as the ‘ Madonna della Tenda,’ on panel 
and attributed to Raffaello. It is the property 
of the Barone Ernesto d’Aviso, of Turin. The 
picture is undoubtedly a great work of art, and 
of the ‘‘ Roman” period of the artist, possessing 
as it does the grandiosita of the ‘Madonna della 
Seggiola,’ whilst the colouring recalls the ‘ Sibille 
della Pace.’ Attached to the painting is a pam- 
phlet which contains the testimonies and opinions 
of a large number of Italian artists and critics 
as to the genuineness of the work, and it is 
interesting to notice the very various ways in 
which the writers arrive at the same conclusion. 
The history of the picture itself is a point of 
more importance than the owner seems to think. 
It should, perhaps, be mentioned that this picture 
has been very carefully cleaned, apparently 
quite recently. 

No. 8 is a curious little triptych, formerly the 
property of Pio [X., and now lent from the San- 
tuario di Mondovi. The centre is occupied with 
the Madonna and Child and an angel, whilst on 
one side is Sant’ Antonio Abate, and on the 
other S. Michele Arcangelo. Another triptych, 
No. 12, dates from the sixteenth century and 
is lent by the ‘‘Confraternita di Santo Spirito, 
Casale,” has the Madonna enthroned, with the 
Child and St. Elizabeth, saints at the sides, 
and, in the cimasa, the deposition of Christ. 
This triptych is in very bad condition, but the 
colouring is most unusual, the prevailing tone 
being of a very peculiar brown. The group of 
‘Donne e Monache’ (No. 20), sent by the 
Marchese Visconti- Venosta, is a rather powerful 
work of an artist of the Piedmontese school of 
the sixteenth century, but the faces are Dutch 
or Flemish rather than Italian. Two pictures 
attributed to G. Solerii, both from the Pinacoteca 
Comunale, Alessandria, of which place the 
artist was a native (he died in 1587), are in- 
teresting as portraits; both are canonized 
bishops—St. Baudino and St. Valerio. It 
ought to be mentioned in connexion with 
No. 23, ‘L’ Adorazione del Bambino,’ catalogued 
as the work of Defendente Ferrari, that the 
date ‘‘1518” is clearly modern, although in 
point of fact there seems no reason to question 
the authenticity of the picture. The same artist 
is represented by several other interesting pic- 
tures, notably (No. 29) ‘Arrivo della Madda- 
lena in Marsiglia,’ and a triptych representing 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Nativity, and 
the Deposition. 

One of the largest and most interesting pic- 
tures in the exhibition is an altar-piece, by 
Luigi Donati, inscribed ‘‘ Hopus Alvisii Donati 
Mli. 1507.” It belongs to the Bishop of Como. 
The principal compartment is taken up with a 
representation of the Nativity ; the other com- 
partments are occupied by thirteen half-length 
figures of male and female saints ; the cow is 
much more lifelike than is usual in pictures of 
this period. This picture is numbered 66. Close 
to this is (No. 68) a Madonna enthroned with 
Child, by an artist of the Lombardy school of 





the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. Itcomes 





from the same place as the Donati, and is an 
undoubtedly clever picture ; but the Child is 
not at all an ideal one, being exceedingly fat 
and vulgar. The same fault may be urged in 
connexion with No. 71, ‘Adorazione dei Re 
Magi,’ from the cathedral at Asti. The artist’s 
name is not known, but the excellent figures 
prove him to be a man of considerable artistic 
ability—all except the Child, which is a clumsy 
and even repulsive representation of the sub- 
ject. He is at least three years old, and his 
head is as large as that of a full-grown man. 

Signor Rosazza, of Turin, sends two pictures 
from his collection, and each is interesting in 
its way. The more important of these, No. 79, 
is attributed to no less a person than Cima di 
Conegliano. It is a Madonna and Child, with 
arched top, and measuring about 24 ft. by 14 in. 
This exquisite little work is quite perfectly pre- 
served ; the great beauty of the Virgin is most 
striking, and over her patterned dress is thrown 
a richly embroidered brown-and-gold cloak. 
The second picture, No. 78, from the same 
collection, is ascribed to Luigi Vivarini, 
‘Incoronazione della B. V.’ The figures are 
exceedingly good, and the werk is in its 
original condition. 

An interesting work by a master very little 
known in this country, Giovanni Francesco 
Caroto—a pupil and close imitator of Mantegna 
—is worthy of mention; its subject is ‘Gest 
deposto nel Sepolcro’ (No. 84), treated with 
much boldness and picturesque effect ; but the 
large tears of the Christ give the picture rather 
a ludicrous effect when seen very close. The 
picture next to this (No. 85) is also one of con- 
siderable power and interest, by an unknown 
artist ; it is described as a predella d’ ancona, 
the centre piece being the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and the subjects of the sides the 
Annunciation of the Virgin. It measures about 
6 ft. long and 1 ft. in height. The St. Ignatius 
Loyola, from the College of the Virgin of 
Castiglione delle Stiviere, is worthy of notice, 
and so also is No. 88, attributed to Vincenzo 
Catena, which has for its subject the Madonna 
enthroned with Child, St. John the Baptist, and 
saints. This, like the Raffaello already men- 
tioned, is the property of the Barone d’Aviso. 
A rough outline sketch, No. 97, of the Madonna 
and Child is in the manner of Correggio, but 
it is very much faded. Close to this is a disegno 
a penna, No. 99, attributed to Raffaello, the 
subject being the death of Ananias. Powerful 
and spirited also is a sixteenth-century design 
representing the Almighty surrounded by angels. 
This is the property of the Conte Bellegarde. 

Two other works call for notice, not so much 
on account of their artistic merit, perhaps, as 
from the great names associated with them: 
No. 110, Madonna and Child, said to be the 
work of Correggio, the property of the Conte 
Ferretti, of Ancona; and No. 112, the same 
subject, known under the name of the ‘Madonna 
di Casa Orléans,’ and attributed to Raffaello, 
lent by the Contessa Delfina Grisi-Rodoli, of 
Turin. There are in all 116 pictures comprised 
in this the antica section of the Exhibition of 
Sacred Art at Turin. It cannot, perhaps, be 
expected that so severely restricted an exhibit 
as this offers much attraction to the average 
tourist, but to the student of the early history 
of art it has many phases of interest. 

W. Roserts. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


We recently mentioned the approaching 
demolition of the remains of Reynolds’s 
house in Leicester Square, a building which 
before his time was occupied by G. Morland’s 
father. This week we have to record the entire 
remodelling of what had survived many changes 
in the structure of the old Golden Cross Hotel, 
near Charing Cross. Nothing now exists of the 
original building, which is often seen in old 
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prints, nor of the later edifice, to which Dickens 
gave a sort of fame. 

AcTING upon the success of his popular hand- 
book to the National Gallery, Mr. E. T. Cook 
is preparing a similar work upon the Tate Gal- 
lery, which will be published in October by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The book is intended to 
serve as a popular guide to the gallery itself. At 
the same time it is hoped that it may also be 
found useful for reference at home. 


Tue death on ‘Thursday of last week of 
M. Félicien Rops, a well-known etcher and 
lithographer, of Brussels and Paris, is recorded 
as having occurred at his country house near 
Essonnes, and in his sixty-ninth year. He was born 
at Namur, and of an Hungarian family long settled 
in Belgium. He was educated in Brussels, and 
originally devoted himself to scientific studies. 
Quitting these, he made a great reputation by 
means of Uylenspiegel, a politico-satirical journal, 
which he enriched with lithographs of much 
spirit, some coarseness of taste, and intense 
bitterness. Later, and in Paris, he illustrated 
the life of the lower orders and disorderly classes 
by means of many remarkable etchings, pub- 
lished in ‘ L’Histoire Anecdotique des Cafés et 
Cabarets de Paris’ and similar works. 

In the Salle des Dieux of the Louvre there 
has been placed a very interesting collection 
of statuettes in fine stones (pierres fines) and 
metals, including Egyptian figures in gold of 
Osiris, Horus, and Isis, cloisonné bracelets, 
and little boats in gold, referring to the re- 
organization or development of the Egyptian 
fleet by Pharaoh. Necho. A new hall in the 
same museum contains a number of recently 
acquired French and Italian sculptures, models 
in plaster and terra-cotta by Carpeaux, and 
works of Houdon and other able men. 

DurineG recent excavations part of the ancient 
walls of Oswestry and pebble-paved pavement 
adjoining have been discovered. This fortifica- 
tion, which replaced a much more ancient one, 
dates from the thirteenth century, and was 
more than six feet thick. 

THE young Dutch sculptor Johann H. P. 
Wortmann has died suddenly in Rome of typhus 
fever. He was born at the Hague in 1872, and 
two years ago, at the age of twenty-four, gained 
the first prize of the Hague Academy of Arts. 
He completed his studies at the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. His bust of Queen Wilhelmina is 
esteemed the best portrait of the young sove- 
reign, and his fellow-artists anticipated a flourish- 
ing career for the life so suddenly cut short. In 
last year’s Salon he exhibited a life-size statue 
of a Calabrian peasant. 


Tue Italian Government has for some time 
past expended considerable funds upon the ex- 
ploration of the ancient Etruscan towns. The 
site of the ancient Vetulonia, according to the 
report of J. Falchi to the Accademia dei Lincei, 
seems to have been a specially profitable field. 
His account of the ‘‘finds” in this district 
includes the labours of two years. Portions of 
the old city walls were laid bare (1895-6), and 
it is now possible to give an accurate ground- 
plan of a great part of the city. The chief dis- 
appointment, as in all other Etruscan finds, lies 
in the comparatively meagre find of articles 
of domestic use and of the minor branches of 
art workmanship. Signor Falchi unearthed 
twelve small figures of four-footed animals, 
each of which was bored through from end to 
end, whence he infers that they originally 
served as parts of a necklace. Amongst the 
finer specimens of art he calls attention to a terra- 
cotta female head, now incorporated with other 
articles in the Etruscan Museum at Florence. 
The head is thrown backwards, and the expres- 
sion of the face, Greek in feature, is instinct 
with dignity and scorn. Signor Falchi has no 
doubt that it is a Niobe. 


Near E]l-Alia (Tunis), the ancient Achalla, an 


been made in the shape of an ancient Roman 
country house of great size, provided with an 
extensive system of baths. At the excavation 
of the house itself no fewer than twenty rooms 
have been laid bare, each with mosaic pavements 
and wall paintings. One of the mosaics, repre- 
senting a Nile landscape, has been prepared for 
removal, but there is some controversy as to its 
rightful disposition. The city of Susa has put 
in a claim to the find for its public museum. 
But the city of Mahdia, which lies about twenty 
kilométres to the north of El-Alia, is contem- 
plating the foundation of a local museum, and 
has asserted a counter-claim. 








MUSIC 


—~.— 


THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Promenade Concerts. 
Noruine could afford better evidence of 
the improved taste of the general public 
with respect to music than the high standard 
of the programmes now observed at so-called 
promenade concerts. There are doubtless 
some living who may remember the per- 
formances under Jullien, when it was 
necessary to sandwich movements of sym- 
phonies between dance pieces. Alfred 
Mellon did much to improve matters; but 
after his decease little advance was made 
worthy of serious attention from musicians 
except during the two seasons when Sir 
Arthur Sullivan conducted at Covent 
Garden. Mr. Robert Newman, who has 
accomplished so much for orchestral music 
at the Queen’s Hall, is evidently of belief 
that the most popular music is now the best 
music, and the success of his season of 
forty-two concerts, which commenced last 
Saturday evening, is already assured. Not 
satisfied with his orchestra, which was gener- 
ally praised in the highest terms by the most 
competent judges, Mr. Newman has made 
extensive changes, chiefly in the second 
violins, and Mr. Henry J. Wood now pre- 
sides over a force probably without its 
superior in Europe. Beautiful tone, suf- 
ficient refinement, and splendid energy 
were displayed last Saturday night in 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody in pb minor 
and G major, Tschaikowsky’s obstreperous, 
but immensely clever overture ‘1812,’ and 
the prelude to the third act of ‘Lohen- 
grin.’ The wonderful child pianist Wolodia 
Roujitzky played an adaptation of Bach 
and Schubert’s Impromptu in £ flat, Op. 90, 
No. 2, in such a manner as to prove that if 
his genius is fostered and not forced he 
may become an executant of the highest 
rank, 
On Monday the first Wagner programme 
of the series was offered, consisting, as a 
matter of course, of items which have now 
become as familiar as household words, 
There is nothing new to be said concerning 
the ‘Huldigung’s March,’ the overtures to 
‘Der fliegende Hollander’ and ‘Tannhiuser,’ 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ the Vorspiel to ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ and items from ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and ‘Das Rheingold.’ It is sufficient to say 
that all were very finely interpreted and 
much appreciated. 
The Tschaikowsky; night on Wednesday 
resolved itself into performances of music 
by the Russian composer already familiar 
to London amateurs. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
has a thorough mastery of such works as 


ballet suite ‘Casse - Noisette,’ and other 
minor items introduced on this occasion. 
All were beautifully played, and Madame 
Marie Duma, Mr. Herbert Grover, and Mr. 
Louis Frohlich gave satisfaction as the 
vocalists. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Many will remember with pleasure Mr. 
George Alexander’s revival of ‘ As You Like It,’ 
for which Mr. Edward German wrote the inci- 
dental music. We have here the Masque in 
three movements, entitled respectively ‘ Wood. 
land Dance,’ ‘Children’s Dance,’ and ‘ Rustic 
Dance,’ all arranged for pianoforte duet by the 
composer (Messrs. Novello & Co.). They 
are all fresh and charming, especially the second 
and third, and present no difficulties of any 
kind. The same composer’s Bourrée and Gigue 
from the incidental music to ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ is a transcription for pianoforte solo, 
There is a good deal of Italian character in the 
gigue, and it makes a capital finger exercise for 
the right hand.—The late Sir George Elvey’s 
Gavotte in & is in correct rhythm, but not very 
old-fashioned in style, though straightforward 
and pleasing. 

The next batch is published by the French 
Music Association, and consists of four piano- 
forte pieces. Catalane, by L. Elsen, is very 
bright, and rather suggestive of a waltz.—A 
Mazurka, by A. Flégier, appears to be taken 
from a ballet. The composer writes well, but 
he is rather too economical] in the matter of 





thematic material.—Mimi Pinson is the curious 
title of a ‘‘Caprice Polka” by M.Canman. As 
dance music it may pass muster, but regarded 
from any other point of view it must be pro- 
nounced commonplace.—The last is En Tapinois, 
a caprice, by Ernest Gillet, bright and piquant. 
It may be noted that all these pieces are in 
dance rhythms, but we presume the Association 
issues music of a higher class. 

Fiinf Klavierstiicke, von Heinrich Schenker 

(Breitkopf & Hirtel), are wild and discursive 
to the last degree, abounding in accidentals, 
chromatic progressions, and arbitrary (we had 
almost said meaningless) changes of key. Herr 
Schenker could write more effective music if he 
tried.— Valse Capricieuse, by Graham P. Moore, 
is one of a series of ‘‘Salon Tanze.” It is cer- 
tainly capricious enough, and certainly not very 
easy, but well played it would probably prove 
effective. 
From Adolphe Fiirstner, of Berlin, we have 
Papillons, by Moritz Rosenthal. There is no 
occasion in this place to speak of the abounding 
artistic merits of the composer of this extremely 
difficult piece, for Herr Rosenthal is generally 
recognized as one of the most distinguished 
pianists of the day. ‘ Papillons’ is an extended 
piece, from first to last in rapid semiquavers, 
for both hands alternately. None but well- 
skilled executants should attempt it. 


Messrs. Weekes & Co. send a large number 
of pieces, many by well-known composers, 
among them being Claudius H. Couldery, by 
whom we have St. Cecilia, andante religioso, and 
a Berceuse in c. The first named was performed 
with success at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, and it is now published as a piece for 
pianoforte and violin. The other is a melodious 
and charming sketch, and by no means difticult, 
though the melody is for left hand, the hands 
being crossed.—Strolling Players, entr’acte, by 
Myles B. Foster, is in the style of a gavotte, 
and the composer has managed to infuse some 
freshness into this well-worn rhythm.—M. Enil 
Sauer is mainly associated with violin music, 
but we have here a pianoforte piece of his 
entitled Sérénade Frangaise. It is decidedly 
unconventional, and is noteworthy, among 
other things, for frequent changes from triple 











archeological discovery of some importance has 


the ‘Symphonie Pathétique’ in 8 minor, the 


to duple measure and the reverse. 
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NEW SONGS. 

The Songs in Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni.’ Edited 
py Alberto Randegger. 4 Books. (Novello & 
Co.)—Mr. Randegger explains in a note that 
for this publication a special English version 
has been prepared, not with a view to elegant 
yersification, but to express as nearly as possible 
the literal meaning of the original Italian text. 
There was no need for any apologetic words, 
for the new English words are suited for 
singing and grammatical. The editor's final 
remarks are worth quoting :— 

“The alterations, cadences, &c., added in small 

type over the original music, are used by many 
eminent artists. The editor, however, does not 
hold himself responsible for them, and leaves their 
adoption or rejection to the taste and discretion of 
the singer.” 
To this it may be added that long after Mozart’s 
time it was considered a venial offence, or 
rather no offence at all, for singers to vary a 
composer’s text at their own caprice. This, 
however, could not be done in the works of 
modern masters without grave injury to the 
music. Mr. Randegger’s fitness for the task he 
has undertaken every one will admit, and the 
four books may be heartily recommended to 
the notice of teachers and students.—From 
the same firm we have several original songs. 
In Dreamland, by Ernest Ford, is pretty and 
expressive as regards the melody, but the 
monotonous quaver chords in the accompani- 
ments are suggestive of what Wagner called 
a “big guitar.”—Tschaikowsky’s Don Juan’s 
Serenade, Op. 38, No. 1, is a far more ambitious 
song. In the key of B minor, it is remark- 
able for vigour tinged with sadness The ac- 
companiment is spirited, and the song could 
he made very effective if well sung by a baritone 
voice.—Wanderer’s Night Song, by Graham P. 
Moore, is a freshly written ditty in a minor, 
melancholy in tone, with a streaming accompani- 
ment in triplet quavers.—Love Thee and Cupid’s 
Way, by D. Pughe-Evans, are ordinary English 
ballads of a type that may fairly be described as 
threadbare.—Lastly, we have The Ould Plaid 
Shawl, by Battison Haynes, a worthy companion 
to ‘Off to Philadelphia.’ Mr. Battison Haynes 
writes Irish songs as though to the manner 
born, and the present is a favourable example 
of his talents. 

The late Goring Thomas is not unworthily 
represented by Dwell in Joy and Love’s Echoes 
(Joseph Williams). The first named is a grace- 
ful and expressive song, well suited to second 
tenor voice. The other is rather more common- 
place, but is pleasing, and by no means inartistic. 
Both have English and French words.—Two 
Castles and A Fairy Song, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
are dainty ditties in the composer's best style. 
The words of the second are by Mrs. Hemans. 
Also by Mr. Cowen we have Summer’s Here 
and At the Mid-hour of Night. The former of 
these is simple as to the voice part, but the 
accompaniment, in quick arpeggios, is appro- 
priately buoyant and cheerful. The other, in 
the sentimental key of a flat, is more sedate, 
and the accompaniment is in the monotonous 
triplet quaver chords of which song composers 
areso fond. The sostenuto is apparently little 
esteemed by English ballad-writers. — Easter 
Daisy, by Benjamin Godard, is a placid ballad, 
with English and French words, not remarkable 
in any respect. 

From the French Music Association we have 

Prince aux Muguets, by Augusta Holmés, 
and Au Piano, by H. Bemberg. The first 
of these is unconventional, and sung in a 
declamatory style should be effective. The 
other is much quieter, but tasteful in its un- 
assuming way. The words are in each case 
only in French. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

A Handbook of Examinations in Music. By 
Emest A. Dicks. (NoveHo & Co.)—The mania 
for musical examinations continues to increase, 





and it is now difficult, if not impossible, for a 
young musician, male or female, to gain a posi- 
tion as teacher without first gaining a diploma. 
That being so, the present book is likely to 
prove exceedingly useful, as it contains six 
hundred questions with answers in harmony, 
counterpoint, form, fugue, acoustics, musical 
history, organ construction, and choir training. 
Specimens of local examination papers are 
given, including the Associated Board, Trinity 
College, Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
Oxford, Cambridge, College of Preceptors, and 
the Education Department. Following these 
come examples of papers set before candidates 
for the degrees of Mus.Bac. and Mus.Doc. at 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Durham, Dublin, and several others. Mr. 
E. A. Dicks has made himself a master of his 
subject, and his book may therefore be cordially 
recommended to the notice of aspirants. 


A Modern School for the Violin. By August 
Wilhelmj and James Brown. Section I. 
Book I. (Novello & Co.)—The number of 


tutors for the violin is so large that the 
advisability of adding to them may not at 
first sight seem apparent. The present work, 
however, promises to be the most comprehen- 
sive that has yet appeared. It will be divided 
into two sections, the first being denominated 
‘Technical Practice,’ and the second ‘Studies.’ 
These are intended to be used concurrently, 
and each will be divided into six books, so that 
at present we have only a twelfth of the work 
before us. It goes, however, as far as scale 
practice, upon the necessity of which for students 
the authors are careful to insist. As a sequel 
to ‘A Modern School for the Violin’ an exten- 
sive repertory of pieces suitable for teaching 
will be issued, mainly from the works of 
acknowledged masters. 

From the same firm we have The Exercises 
in the ‘Choral Society Vocalization Primer,’ 
by J. Stainer. In this book the exercises are 
adapted and arranged for the use of choirs and 
classes of female voices by Arthur W. Marchant. 
The exercises may be warmly recommended to 
the notice of conductors of ladies’ singing- 
classes. 

We have also received Marchesi’s Sixteen 
Vocalises, with Italian words (Enoch & Sons), 
beautifully melodious and quite worthy of a 
hearing in the concert-room; First Steps in 
Music, by A. E. Clark (Weekes & Co.), in- 
tended for nursery children ; Diagrams, show- 
ing a system of fingering for double scales, 
by Charles Gardner (Vincent); and Piano- 
forte Primer, by J. W. Ivimey, designed for 
pianoforte tevching in class. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Tue first six of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
afternoon concerts will begin on October 8th, 
and end on November 12th. The symphonies 
to be performed are Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ 
Dvorak’s No. 5 (‘From the New World’), 
Schubert’s No. 9, in c, Schumann’s in E flat 
(the ‘ Rhenish ’), Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathétique,’ 
and Raff's ‘Lenore.’ Miscellaneous items will 
be included by Wagner, Richard Strauss, 
Smetana, and Schumann; and novelties by 
Messrs. Edward Elgar, Claudius Couldery, 
Charles Maclean, Marshall Hall, Edward Ger- 
man, and Dvorik. The soloists already en- 
gaged include Herr Rosenthal, M. de Pachmann, 
M. Paderewski, M. Jean Gérardy, and many 
eminent vocalists. Mr. Manns will, of course, 
conduct as usual. 


THE thirteenth season of the Sunday Popular 
Concerts at South Place, Finsbury, will com- 
mence on Sunday, October 2nd. The pro- 
gramme will include one of Spohr’s Double 
Quartets and Dvordk’s Pianoforte Quartet in 
E flat. The former work will be performed by 
the Grimson family. 





THe Ménestrel announces that Dr. Deiters 
has just completed the fourth and last volume 
of Thayer’s ‘ Beethoven,’ the materials for which 
had already been collected by the lately deceased 
biographer. It is also stated that an English 
translation of the whole work will shortly be 
published. The biography was, however, 
written in English, and translated into German 
by Dr. Deiters, who, with Thayer’s approval, 
made certain alterations and additions, so that 
the greater part of the English version, when 
published, will, we presume, be the biographer’s 
original text. It is a matter for regret that 
Thayer did not live to terminate a work on 
which he had been engaged during half a cen- 
tury ; but it is highly gratifying to know that 
Dr. Deiters will complete the biography, for 
certainly no better man could be found to carry 
out the late author’s wishes and intentions. 

WE announced a fortnight ago that a monu- 
ment was to be erected to César Franck at Paris. 
The same honour is to be conferred on two 
other distinguished composers — Chopin and 
Gounod. The Ménestrel asks when the com- 
poser of ‘Le Pré aux Clercs,’ which has been 
performed 1,500 times at the Opéra Comique, 
will be remembered in like manner. Gounod 
died five years ago, Chopin close on forty ; but 
it is nearly sixty-six years since Hérold joined 
the majority. 

A MONUMENT dedicated to the memory of 
Vieuxtemps is expected to be unveiled this 
month at Verviers, the composer’s native town. 
A musical festival, which is to last three days, 
will take place on the occasion. 

M. Henri pE Curzon, who produced a few 
years ago an excellent translation of Mozart’s 
letters, has just published ‘ Nouvelles Lettres 
des Derniéres Années de la Vie de Mozart.’ 


A prizE of 10,000 francs is offered by the city 
of Paris for the best musical work for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra in symphonic or dramatic form. 
Manuscripts will have to be deposited at the 
Fine-Arts Department of the Préfecture de la 
Seine between the 1st and the 15th of September, 
1899. 


Tue score of ‘Tannhiiuser’ used by Wagner 
at the Paris rehearsals and performances in 
1861, in which there are many interesting 
notes in his handwriting, was in the possession 
of the late Anton Seidl, who has bequeathed 
it to the ‘‘ Richard Wagner” Museum at 
Eisenach. 

A cycLEe of Wagner’s works, though not in 
chronological order, is now being given at the 
opera-house at Munich ; also, in the adjoining 
theatre, a cycle of Mozart’s operas under the 
direction of Richard Strauss. 


THe hundred and fiftieth performance of 
Humperdinck’s ‘ Hiinsel und Gretel’ was given 
at Berlin on the 18th of August. 


ScHILLFR’s powerful tragedy ‘Die Rauber,’ 
which has already been set to music by Verdi, 
has recently found another composer in the 
person of Signor Diamanti. The opera is said 
to have been very favourably received on its 
performance at the Teatro Eldorado of Bologna. 








DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Giope.—‘ Tommy Dodd,’ a Farcical Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Osmond Shillingford. 

ADELPHI.—‘ The Gipsy Karl,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
George R. Sims. 


Farcican comedy is almost as much con- 
vention as melodrama, which is all conven- 
tion. By what seems a tacit agreement 
between the purveyor of farcical drama and 
his public it is conceded that whenever a 
thing is capable of two interpretations that 
which is remote shall be accepted and that 
which is obvious shall be dismissed. The 
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spectator indulges in a number of mock 
fallacies, and is, according to his tempera- 
ment, elated or depressed. In the case of 
Mr. Shillingford’s ‘Tommy Dodd,’ which 
differs from other farcical comedies only in 
respect of being more involved and intricate, 
a domestic servant recognizes ultimately her 
fugitive spouse in a man who has lived for 
some weeks in the same house with her. 
She cries out, ‘‘ My husband!” and swoons. 
Her exclamation is heard by a variety of per- 
sons, each one of whom takes the man thus 
indicated to be a different personage. While, 
accordingly, one of the characters is regarded 
by his wife and friends as a bigamist, others 
are credited with being secretly married. 
Here is the basis of a farcical comedy, 
the action of which is complicated by 
a series of preposterous proceedings mis- 
interpreted in a manner equally incon- 
ceivable. Pleading with a woman not to 
abandon her husband and home, a friend 
goes on his knees to her, is surprised in so 
doing, and is assumed to be making love to 
her. Letters passing by hand from one per- 
son to another dwelling in the same house 
are misdelivered and misinterpreted. A 
carnival of folly is thus brought about; 
but the proceedings have no more sense 
or significance than if they took place in 
an asylum for idiots. Any amount of equi- 
voke is possible when every character forces 
an extravagant meaning upon every word 
spoken to him. There is but one justifica- 
tion for proceedings of this class—success. 
If the imbroglio prove diverting and its 
result is laughter, much may be pardoned ; 
if weariness prevail over mirth, the result is 
collapse. In the case of ‘Tommy Dodd’ 
the contending factions fought long. In 
the end improbability and inanity triumphed. 
Wearied in the chase of a meaning, the 
public grew resentful, and the reception 
awarded by a good-natured house came 
distinctly short of cordiality. Mr. Shine 
played with some spirit in a difficult cha- 
racter, Miss Eva Moore and Miss Cicely 
Richards displayed comic gifts, and Miss 
Milly Thorne made an agreeable début. 

Mr. Sims’s ‘Gipsy Earl’ is a piece of 
clever stage carpentry, but lacks dramatic 
significance. Its characters and its entire 
motive are of thestage stagey. Such fresh- 
ness as it exhibits is confined to the comic 
personages, in whom the dramatist shows 
his knowledge of life. Whatever in the 
main story is not conventional is purely 
arbitrary. Mr. Sims’s hero, a young noble- 
man, has left to a younger brother his title 
and estates, has joined a tribe of gipsies, 
and fallen in love with the belle of the 
camp. Here is an idea of a sort if Mr. 
Sims had chosen to work it out. His hero 
is only so far a gipsy, however, as to wear a 
picturesque costume and employ for the 
pursuit of his own ends the ‘ Romani- 
chalaw’’ over whom he exercises a potent 
if inexplicable influence. No real love of 
the high road, the hedges, and the camp- 
fire besets him, nor has he quite given up 
his interest in civilization. Like Tennyson’s 
Lord of Burleigh, he has become a painter ; 
unlike him, he has taken “no for an 
answer” from the girl he loves, and has 
even taken it at second hand, since Naomi 
herself could not have been easily induced 
to utter a negative. Pharaoh Lee, as, 


with an almost exaggerated regard tu 





gipsy colouring, the Earl of Trevannion 
styles himself, has then left the gipsy haunts 
and has preserved his aristocratic speech. 
His reason for reappearing in his own 
world is that his brother is about to marry 
an adventuress. His return is baffling to 
many interests, and attempts are made to 
get rid of him. He runs considerable risk 
of being murdered, incurs himself a charge 
of fratricide, and escapes, after the fashion 
of heroes of melodrama, to marry his gipsy 
bride, who is not, in fact, much more of a 
gipsy than himself, to resume his title and 
estates, and ‘‘ live happily ever afterwards.” 
Mr. Sims must be, and is, aware how arbitrary 
all this story is, and he probably altered it a 
dozen times in the course of fitting it to the 
stage. He might alter it, if he chose, a 
dozen times more without impairing its 
character or risking its popularity. By 
the means employed he has secured what is 
known as ‘‘an Adelphi drama,” and his end 
is thus attained. He has found, moreover, 
a superb hero and heroine in Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Terry, who are for once seen in melo- 
drama. A part is provided for Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother as a workhouse waif smitten 
with “immortal longings” for the high- 
way, and posing as an amateur Claude 
Duval. This is the best character in the 
piece. It would be none the worse, how- 
ever, for a little more elaboration. Miss 
Fairbrother played it with her customary 


piquancy. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 

THE present week has witnessed the reopen- 
ing of the Globe, the Adelphi, Her Majesty’s, 
the Haymarket, and the Vaudeville Theatre. 

.Mr. Lewis Water will produce Mr. H. 
Hamilton’s version (the first of the many pro- 
mised) of ‘The Three Musketeers,’ at the 
Theatre Métropole, Camberwell, on Monday, 
the 12th inst. Mr. Waller has engaged Miss 
Kate Rorke for the part of the Queen. Miss 
Florence West will be Miladi; Mr. Bassett Roe, 
Athos ; and Mr. Waller, D’Artagnan. 

THE autumn tour of Mr. George Alexander 
began on Monday at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, with ‘The Ambassador,’ by John 
Oliver Hobbes. 

THE revival at the Lyceum of ‘Macbeth’ has 
been postponed until the 17th inst. In addition 
to Mr. Forbes Robertson as Macbeth and Mrs. 
Campbell as Lady Macbeth, the cast will com- 
prise Mr. Robert Taber as Macduff, Mr. Bernard 
Gould as Banquo, and Mr. Martin Harvey as 
Malcolm. 

Mr. Joun Hare began on Monday his autumn 
tourin Birmingham with ‘A Bachelor’s Romance.’ 
In the course of the tour one or two novelties 
and revivals destined ultimately for London will 
be produced. 

Mr. Tooe has been operated upon for cata- 
ract with, it is pleasant to learn, satisfactory 
results. A second operation will, however, be 
necessary. 

A sHoRT autumn season of the Court company 
began on Monday at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Court will reopen next month with a three-act 
comedy by Anthony Hope and Mr. Edward Rose. 

Mr. Terry's reappearance at Terry’s Theatre 
will take place in January in ‘ What the World 
will Say,’ a new comedy by Mr. S. F. Bancroft. 

‘BrvBerry OF Titpury’ is withdrawn this 
evening from the Criterion, which theatre will 
then temporarily close. 








To CorresponpENnTs.—G. F, J.—C. H. B.—R. E.— 
H. C. B.—received. 
H. R. B.—Not suitable for us. 





MESSRS. BELL’S List, 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


REX REGUM. A Painter's Study 
of the Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles 
to the Present Day. By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.4 
With 50 Illustrations. ‘In cloth, richly gilt, crimson or 
white, post 8vo. 6s. net. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES.—New Vols, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A, 


With 44 Illustrations, 


WELLS. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
7 Uniform with Series. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTER- 


BURY. By the Rev. Canon C. F. ROUTLEDGE, 
Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN TWELVE 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. red edges, 4s. 6d. each. 


CHURCH COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, 
Late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. 


The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the 


ROMANS. With Notes, Critical and Practical, Intro- 
mg oy and Excursuses. Fourth Edition. Crown 
vo, 4s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few 
exceptions). 

This Series of nearly 800 Volumes contains well-edited and 
well-printed Kditions of most of the great Classic Prose 
Works of English Literature, Translations of all the Prin- 
cipal Latin and Greek Writers, and of many Masterpieces 
of Modern European Literature, Modern Versions of His- 
torical and Antiquarian Authorities, and numerous Books of 
Reference. 

Amongst the recent additions are— 


NEW EDITION OF BURTON’S ‘ PILGRIMAGE TO 
MECCAH.’ 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PIL- 
GRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. By 
Captain Sir RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G., &e. 
With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
and all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

** This is the Copyright Edition, with the author's lates 

Notes and Additions. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 


SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Intro 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. BE. H. LECKY, M.P. in 
about 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Vo'!. I. A TALE of a TUB, and other Early Works. Edited 
by TEMPLE SCOTT. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. [ Ready. 


Vol. Il. TheJOURNAL to STELLA. Edited by FREDE- 
RICK RYLAND, M.A. With 2 Portraits of Stella anda 
Facsimile of one of the Letters. [Ready. 


Vol. III. WRITINGS on RELIGION and the CHURCH. 
Vol. I. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles of Title-Pages. (Just published. 


“An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and 
nothing but Swift—has long been one of the pressing needs 
of students of English literature. Mr. Temple Seott, who is 
preparing the new edition of Swift's Prose Works, bas begun 
well ; his first volume is marked by care and knowledge. He 
has scrupulously collated his texts with the first or the best 
early editions, and has given various readings in the foot- 
notes. He reproduces the original title-pages, and prefixes 
an accurate and sufficient account of tbe origin, the prin- 
cipal changes in the chief editions, and the political bearing 
of each work......Mr. Temple Scott may well be congratulated 
on his skill and judgment as a commentator. Altogether 
we have in these 334 pages the most brilliant work of Swift's 
earlier years, and we have it in a well-edited, well-printed, 
and thoroughly handy form, at an absurdly low price. . 
Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned the gratitude of @ 
admirers of our greatest satirist, and all students of vigorous, 
masculine, and exact English.” —Atheneum. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 
LEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMP- 
SON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. each. 

(Vols. IZ. and IT, ready, Vol. II, shortly. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By 


his Son, With Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols, medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


21s, net. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ He has devoted himself to his task with 
great ability and the most praiseworthy industry......He has endeavoured to 
divest himself of English prejudice, and he writes in the character of an 
impartial and close observer of French political and social life for seven long 
years, and as a devoted friend of the French people...... Mr. Bodley’s book will 
be read by all men, and deserves to be read with care and discrimination.” 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and 
of the DISTURBANCES which ACCOMPANIED it AMONG the CIVIL 
POPULATION. By T. RICE HOLMES. Fifth Edition, Revised 
throughout and slightly Enlarged. With Maps and Plans. Extra 
crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

“T,P.,”inthe WEEKLY SUN, says :—“ It is buta poor and an insufficient 
compliment to say that the book is more interesting than any work of fiction. 
For myself I have read it as breathlessly as though it were an exciting novel ; 
with that added sense that I was reading of reality and not of fiction. 
ines Impartiality, profound krowledge, a charming style, unassailable 
accuracy—these are qualities that are not often found in combination ; they 
are found in this noteworthy volume,” 





HENRY of GUISE, and other PORTRAITS. By 


H. C. MACDOWALL. Extra crown 8vo, &s. 6d, net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is full of dramatic interest, and may be 
confidently recommended to readers who have a taste for the romance of 
history.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERATORE.—“*‘ This biography is one of exceptional interest, and we 
trust that it will be widely and attentively studied.” 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and 
CORNWALL. By ARTHUR H, NORWAY. With Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson, Extra crown 8vo. 63, 


GUARDIAN.— One of the prettiest and best books of the season,” 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. By the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., Author of ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire,’ &c. With 8 Maps, Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

TIMES.—‘‘ There are few who will not lay down the volume feeling that 
they know more than they ever expected or hoped to know upon the subject 
of which it treats.” 





SOUTH AFRICA of TO-DAY. By Capt. Francis | 
YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Corre- | 
svondent of the Times in South Africa, Author of ‘ The Relief of Chitral.’ | 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR,—“ Admirably fair and lucid......The sanest and most 
statesmanlike work that has yet appeared on the South African problem.” 


FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. Maurice Hewlett. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. John Berwick. 
SELAH HARRISON. S. Macnaughtan. 

The PRIDE of JENNICO. Egerton Castle. 

The MAN of the FAMILY. F. Emily Phillips. 

The CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Nellie K. Blissett. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 
The MISCHIEF-MAKER. By Leslie Keith, Author of 
‘ The Indian Uncle,’ ‘A Rash Verdict,’ &c. 1n 2 vols. crown vo. 10s. 


ATHEN£UM.—“ Really true and accurate local colouring......2 keen insight into 
character, and a fine antiseptic quality of humour.” 


THE NOVELS OF 
ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


The following Stories— 
NELLIE’S MEMORIEs, 
WEE WIFIE, 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, 
WOOED and MARRIED, 
HERIOT’S CHOICE, 
QUEENIE’S WHIM, 
AND 
MARY ST. JOHN, 


are now ready in New and Cheaper Form. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. blue cloth, gilt, 3s. 6¢. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 


will be published on September 15, and the remaining Volumes will follow at regular 
intervals, about the Fifteenth of each Month. 


Each Story sold separately, 3s. 6d. 


THE MOST RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 
CONSEQUENCES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘PRISONERS and CAPTIVES,’ &c. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
ACTE. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
“DEAR FAUSTINA.” 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Each Story can be obtained separately, bound in scarlet cloth, gilt side, 2s. 6d. 


EAST LYNNE. Four Hundred and Sixtieth | A LIFE’S SECRET. Sixtieth Thousand. 
Thousand. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. One 

ANNE HEREFORD. Forty-fifth Thousand. Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 

ASHLEY. Fifteenth Thousand. MASTER of GREYLANDS. Fortieth Thou- 


BESSY RANE. Forty-second Thousand. sand. 
MILDRED ARKELL. Eightieth Thousand. 


The CHANNINGS. One Hundred and 

Eightieth Thousand. MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. One 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand. 

Thousand. OSWALD CRAY. _ Fifty-second Thousand. 
DENE HOLLOW. Fiftieth Thousand. POMEROY ABBEY. Forty-eighth Thousand. 
EDINA. Fortieth Thousand. The RED COURT FARM, Seventieth Thou- 
ELSTER’'S FOLLY. Sixtieth Thousand. | sand. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. Sixty-; ROLAND YORKE. 

Thirtieth Thousand. 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE. Sixty-eighth Thousand. 


fifth Thousand. 
The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. Fifteenth 

The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. One 
Hundredth Thousand. 


Thousand. | 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. Fiftieth | 
The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE, 


Thousand. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. Thirty- | Fifteenth Thousand. 

third Thousand. |TREVLYN HOLD. Sixtieth Thousand. 
*JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. Thir- | VERNER’S PRIDK. Sixty-fifth Thousand. 

teenth Thousand. | WITHIN the MAZE. Ninety-seventh Thou- 
LADY ADELAIDE. Sixtieth Thousand. sand, 


The above Stories (except the one marked *) may also be had in green cloth, 2s. each. 








Thirty - sixth 


One Hundred and 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lured, London. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
YHE CONTEMPORARY 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The COMING of CARLISM. By E. J. Dillon. 
POPULAR CHURCH HISTORY. By J. Horace Round. 
The LIKENESS of CHRIST: a Reply. By Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
The YANGTSE VALLEY and its TRADE. By Archibald Little. 
MR. ANDREW LANG and the MURDER of CARDINAL BEATON. 
By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. 
CHRISTIAN LEGENDS of the HEBRIDES. By A. Goodrich-Freer. 
—— MOREAU: the Modern Mind in Classical Art. By C. IL. 
‘olmes. 
PHILOSOPHY and the NEWER SOCIOLOGY. By Prof. Caldwell. 
ENGLISHWOMEN and AGRICULTURE. By Virginia M. Crawford. 
The SALVATION AKMY: a Note of Warning. By John Hollins. 
— ——— and her CONSTITUTIONAL OUTLOOK. By Tokiwo 
okoi. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No, 259, SEPTEMBER, 1898. 

ENDYMION. By Stephen Phillips. 
WHAT is SOCIAL EVOLUTION? By Herbert Spencer. 
The ART TREASURES of AMERICA. By William Sharp. 
The HISTORICAL METHOD of J. A. FROUDE. By Frederic Harrison. 
A RECENT BUSINESS TOUR in CHINA. By C. A. Moreing. 
VITALISM. By John Haldane, M.D. F.R.8. (Lecturer on Physiology, 

Oxford). 
PARIS PRISONS during the TERROR. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
EMIGRANT EDUCATION. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
The RETURN of the JEWS to PALESTINE. By Oswald John Simon. 
An AFRICAN ADVENTURE. By Arthur Baring Koe. 
A CATHOLIC’S VIEW of ‘HELBECK of BANNISDALE.’ By the 

Rev. Father Clarke, 8.J. 
UNPARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS. By Michael MacDonagh. 
The NEW AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
WHAT was PRIMITIVE CHKISTIANITY? By W. S. Lilly. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


UILDING in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC; 
Saxon Work at All Saints’, Wittering (with Sketches); New 
Guildhall, Cambridge; Sketches in Normandy; Sketches of London 
Street Architecture (No. XXVIII.); Architectural yee and 
Insignia, &c.—See the BUILDER of September 3 (4d. ; by tt, 43d.). 
‘Through any Newsagent or <> r from the Publisher ‘of the Fuilder, 
46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


REVIEW. 














NOTES and QUERIES. (NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES :—Surrey Etymologies - High Holborn— Marston and Shak- 
re—A Wake Discontinued— Waterloo—Mr. Gladstone as Philo- 
logist—Llanthony—Surnames— ‘Tennyson on Havelock—Wireless 
Telegraphy—Folk- -lore—*' Cyclopedia ’’—False Quantities in Scott— 
«*Helpmate "—Byron on Napoleon—“ Boulanger "—Keats’s Epitaph 
on Himself—Superstition in Somerset—Epitaph. 


QUERIES :—“ Dutify””— Arms Wanted — “Huddle” —‘‘Coll. Reg. 
Oxon.”"—“‘And now, © Father,” &c.—Cedar snag Ladles— 
Frantz von Mehren—Sir ‘Tl. Cooke’s Burial-place—St. Valentine's 
Farewell and Crisman—‘A brace of caps’-Norfolk Folk-lore— 
Whitehead’s ‘‘ Paradise”—New Testament Query—St. Thomas of 
Dancastre—Sir Thomas Cotton—Kev. J. Powell—Herbault— Thomas 

tgate. 


REPLIES :—Shakspeare and the Sea—Capt. Gibbs—Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe —‘Temperate Latitudes—Harbers—‘ Telegraph ’—Punch—The 
Cowslip—Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe—African Names 
Mispronounced—Morning — Slabs in St. Ma: t's Churchyard— 
**Jack-up-the-Orchard ”—R. Fergusson—Duke of York’s Campaign 
in Flanders — Autographs — Princess Bagration — Sedan Chairs— 
Christian Names — Thackeray's ‘Little Billee’— Bishop George 
Lge The drenching of a swan’ ag pe: wre Churech—Soleby— 
Child's Hymn — Hair-powder — Curious Christian Name—‘Comin’ 

thro’ the Rye’—*‘Go about’’—Historic Stones at the Royal Ex- 

change—Stolen Relics—Beards—Source of Quotation—From Hol- 
born to the Strand—Labrusca—English Agents in Poland. 


NOTES ON BOOKS: Sage pte ‘Church Towers of Somersetshire’— 
apg s oe of State Papers ’—Macleod’s ‘Church Ministry 
and Sacrame 


Notices to Sachiabidiaied, 
Price 4d.; by post, 4}d. 


Pablished by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE, 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘A very valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.’’—School Guardian. 
London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 


YHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific ri of to-day ronounce it as & 





It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, ry D., 93, Cheapside, E.C.;_ 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3 Street, Mi 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
LIABILITY UNDER THIS ACT IS UNDERWRITTEN BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
ACCIDENT ASSURANCE, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY 4 the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. GOUT, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Ap rient for a Constitutions, 


ren, and In 
MAGNESIA, 











DINNEFORD’S 


THIRD EDITION OF 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of HELBECK 
of BANNISDALE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY 


WARD, is now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work......The story is g 


story of a great passion, worthily told.” 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ There can be no two opinions about the fascination which Mrs, Ward's new 
It is a work in which her power of characterization and her firmness of touch find their 
highest expression, and which throbs with human interest and passions; a work of which no one will 


book exercises. 


deny the power or the pathos.” 


TABLET.— The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it consists in the essential 
impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere Catholic and an unbeliever......Its interest ig 
sustained to the last; and when the catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitable. 


ness of it all, somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, with 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo. price TWO GUINEAS. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College, Author of ‘The Battle of Spicheren,’ ‘A Tactical Study,’ and ‘The 


Campaign of Fredericksburg.’ 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


eee 





NOW READY, price 6s.; by post 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL 


INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1892 to 1897. (Two Vols. in each Year.) 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





H £E AT Boe Fe UD a 
ae a dys and Foreign Literature, “ieee 
ie Arts, Music, and The Dram 
The Fase eae for August 27 contains Articles on 

CURA of TO-DAY. 

SALISBURY CHURCH WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 

The BURMESE VIEW of LIFE. 

SIDNEY’S SONNETS. 

The DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

THACKERAY'S SKETCH-BOOKS. 

A NEW EDITION of LUCAN. 

NEW NOVELS—A aoe gaa s Chance ; Life’s Fitful Fever; Hassan, 

a Fellah ; Sorely Tried. 

The HITTITES. 

MILITARY LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

DANTE and PETRARCH LITERATURE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

COLLEGE HISTORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. JOHNSON’S NOTE-BOOK; SENLAC; NEWLY DISCOVERED 
WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE; ‘The IMITATION’; The 
PUBLISHING SEASON; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at 
SOUTHPORT; ‘The MUTINEERS.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Atso— 

SCIENCE—Ornithological Literature ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Archeological Societies; The Preservation of the 
Arab Monuments ; ‘‘ The Uld Minster”’ at South Elmham ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Tipper on the Growth of Music ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


wg Rl Table ; Stage Prosecutions under William III. and 
Anne; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis, eae Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





E.C. ; and of all Newsagen' 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
AN INVALUABLE VADE-MECUM. 


jRDAR and KHALIFA; or, the Re-Conquest of 
oudan, 1898. By BENNET BURLEIGH. With Portraits, 
siaidiies inemestions, Maps, and Plan of Battle. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘ Profoundly interesting... Vivid and 
picturesque narrative.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Always to the point, clear and vigorous, 
the book for the occasion, and will make the tale that is coming directly 
much more real to many of us.” 

The S¢. James’ 's Gazette says :—‘ A faithful record of a highly skilled 


observer.” 

The Daily Chronicle says:— A connected and very com) ronan 
account of all the operations up to the destruction of Mahmou 
host and the Sirdar’s triumphant return to Berber....Very mer yi] 


complete.”’ 
. Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S 

G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, BO. 


YOUNG 








SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 

BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.8. 

G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
RREMAREABLE | ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 








th the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Befipecs both in Ancient and “oeern Times. BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F 

Edward Stanferd, Pa — 2”, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most ry en Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
Edward Stanford, cer Charing Cross, 8.W- 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, will be published a great Work of 


Arctic Exploration :— 


NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 


With over 800 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 32s. net. 


This book, the only one written by the great Explorer who is 
about to start on a determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains 
the complete account of his Arctic Exploration, and is of the most 
absorbing interest and scientific value. It is magnificently illustrated. 
The Royal Geographical Society conferred its Gold Medal on the 
Author last May. 





WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A singularly pleasing volume, and eminently wholesome.”—Atheneum, 
“Full of the fragrance of village life.” Academy. 


PEGGY of the BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘ Proper Pride.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The writer is an adept at her trade. The tale of the heroine’s awakening from a state of guileless 
innocence to a knowledge of the general depravity of human nature points its moral in a sober, serious 
fashion that might with advantage be taken to heart by other writers.” — World. 


“Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the briskness 
of her dialogue, and the geniality of her portraiture. An excellent book.”—<Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By Andrew Balfour, Author of 


‘ By Stroke of Sword.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, A Romance of 1715. 


The TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘ Demos,’ ‘In the Year of Jubilee,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. Crown 


8vo. 6s, [ Sept. 5. 
A Story of Modern Literary Life, 


FROM the EAST UNTO the WEST. By Jane 


BARLOW, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ &. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Sept. 9. 
DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of 
‘Kirkham’s Find,’ Crown 8yo, 6s. An Australian Story. [Sept. 16. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, W.C. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


a 


The STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 
Over 20,000 Copies already sold in America. 

‘« There are meee —— of popularity in ‘The Story of an Untold 
Love’....It isa genuine love story ; it is simply and plainly written, 
and there is no little aery skill in its seg renga hi k may 
be commended to readers of all classes and <a: ..We should have 


ste: 
liked to examine more closely into the merits of ‘a book which is in 
many ways a remarkable one.” —Atheneum. 


CALEB WEST, Master Diver. By 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of ‘ Tom Grogan,’ &c. 
6s. 


Over 24,000 Copies already eotd in America. 


$ an ad ble story, bel the order of novels with a 
.The work of all is pom y and perilous as any battle.. r'itis 
and pe 





“It is 
subject.. 
a splendid ‘affair. calling for courage, 
ance....Mr. Smith has a keen eye for the poetry of this struggle v with 
nature.. .Mr. Hopkinson Smith adds an interesting and pathetic story. 
The reader will find enough of ali sorts in this book to hold his interest. 
to the end.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


DINKINBAR. By Herbert C. Mac- 
ILWAINE, Author of ' The Twilight Reef.’ 6s. 


‘The summer publishing season could hardly be called barren if it 
had only produced one such excellent novel as Mr. Mcllwaine’s 
‘Dinkinbar.’ We — nothing of any — work by this author, 
but if this book stood alone, it would argue him to a writer of 
unusual ability....Mr. McIlwaine has that gid a of Laine 
which sees the whole and the parts 
eye for detail with an almost faultless Sostinet 4 Yor’ what i. salient to 
the gona nhand. Artistically speaking, this @ remark- 
ression upon the reader. It is skilful in the highest degree, 
the eon uct ofa ripe and mellow talent, but without loss of power or 
vivid colour at any point....This is high praise, yet we shall be sur- 
prised if the er does not contirm it....Mr. Me!lwaine brings the 
whole life before us in a series of intensely Vivid ictures, written 
obviously from experience and minute know! uotations would 
not sufficiently explain this book. The success of it lies in its power of 
conveying the spirit of the life, and in its analysis of the effects upon 
character. — Westminster Gazette. 

MacIlwaine has drawn for us the two awful extremes to which 
the loneliness of the bush often drives the pioneer. As the plot 
developes the reader perceives how skilfully the story has been led up 
to its central situation, and with what intimate knowledge the author 
exhibits the play of outward circumstance under unique conditions.” 

lanchester Guardian. 


The MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. 


H. H. PENROSE. 6s. 








doubtedly 


“Clever and ”— Globe. 
“The reader follows closely to the end, of which it may be said that 
it is attended with all the success which it deserves.””—Scotsman. 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By 
JOSBPH F. CHARLES. 6s. 


“a clever story, flecked a eee and pathos.” —Academy. 
‘A distinetly clever sto: rascally Count George and his 
sister are drawn with no little ‘in F humour.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


An ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna 
WOODS. 3s. 6d. 
“The hero of this tale is one of those persons who aye en 
trouble to the Society for Psychical Research some years ago. 
Bothered with a double personality.’”’— Daily Chronicle. 


“Cleverly contrived. It would be unfair to reveal the plot 
Manchester Suave’. 





Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ is an every-day story compared with the 
estesieas idea which is the pivot of the plot of ‘An Elusive gt 4 
ru 


The DARK WAY of LOVE. By 


CHARLES LE GOFFIC. Translated by E. WINGATE 
RINDER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Mrs. Rinder has conferred a benefit on those hitherto unacquainted 
with Mr. Le Goffic’s work.’’— Guardian. 
es mirror the tragic byplay of religious fanaticism in a new, 
Pa. Sg - d convincing way....Admirably done. ’—Literature. 


STEPHEN BRENT. By Philip 
LAFARGUBE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


“The es teem with ——— people—very diverse, but all ad- 
mirably drawn. and interesting for their very consistency and natural- 
ness.” —Daily Telegraph. 


TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI 


and JAMAN. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. Fully 
illustrated and Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. 


“The best book written on West Africa since the seventeenth cen- 
tury.”—Miss Mary H. Krvostey in the Spectator. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of 


the MUTINY in DELHI. Translated from the Originals 
by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, 
C.S.1., Bengal Civil Service. Demy 8vo. with large 
Map and 2 Portraits, 12s. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. 


By R. DE LA SIZERANNE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of 


DEMOCRACY. By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY, price Qs. 


THE 
QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


With about 300 pages of SPLENDID 
ILLUSTRATIONS, beautifully repro- 
duced from Authentic Photographs, and 
printed on Plate Paper. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ After the 
many scrappy and unsystematized albums which 
have been published of recent years, it is quite a 
relief to find such an excellent production as 
‘The Queen’s Empire.’ ” 

The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ From every point 
of view the book is full of interest and pleasure.” 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
price 10s. 6d. 


T 


HE 
QUEEN'S LONDON. 


Containing nearly 500 EXQUISITE 
VIEWS of London and its Environs, 
together with a Fine Series of Pictures 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Pro- 
cession. 


*.* To this New Edition nearly 100 Full-Page 
Pictures have been added. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 
WORK. 


CASSELL’S 
FAMILY LAWYER. 


A Popular Exposition of the Civil Law 
of England and Scotland. 


By A BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
Complete in 1 vol. 1,144 pages, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 
“Hardly any legal point can arise upon which 
*Cassell’s Family Lawyer’ will be consulted in 
vain.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ Exceptionally read- 
able.” 

The WORLD says :—‘ An interesting and in- 
telligible work.” 





ENTIRELY NEW AND UP-TO-DATE WORK. 


CASSELL’'S 
FAMILY DOCTOR. 


A New and Original Work. 
By A MEDICAL MAN. 


Demy 8vo. 768 pages, 10s. 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN says :—“A most invaluable 
help and counsellor in all time of individual or 
family illness. The plan of the work is systematic, 
while the explanations are full and simple and the 
prescriptions popular in style. No household need 
now be. without guidance in the event of any 
emergency, ard the commoner ailments of life 
may be warded off without external aid.” 








BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 
PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. 





NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION, 6s. 
KRONSTADT. By Max Pemberton. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 

The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 

The IRON PIRATE. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
The LITTLE HUGUENOT. Ils. 6d. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. Hornung, 


Author of ‘ The Rogue's March,’ My Lord Duke,’ &c. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 


The ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
“TINY LUTTRELL.” Cheap Edition, just 


published, 3s. 6d. 





NOW READY, 6s. 


The GIRL at COBHURST. By Frank 


R. STOCKTON. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 
The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 
6s. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. Cheap Edition, just 


published, 3s. 6d, 





NOW READY, 6s. 


GRACE O’MALLEY: Princess and 


Pirate. By ROBERT MACHRAY. 





NOW READY, 6s. 


SPECTRE GOLD: a Romance of 


Klondyke. By HEADON HILL, Author of ‘By a 
Hair’s Breadth.’ With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BY A HAIR'S BREADTH. 6s. 





BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 





BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S = MINES. 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d.; People’s Edition, 6d. 





BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER. 


CUPID'S GARDEN. Cheap Edition, 





BY J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 


ne by W. Hole, R.S.A. Fifty-third Thousand, 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. With 


Full-page Illustrations by W. Hatherell, B.I. Forty- 
third Thousand, 6s. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Library 


eee 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. ; People’s Edition, 


The BLACK ARROW. Library 


Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


Library Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Library Edition, 6s.; 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. ; People’s Edition, 6d. 


CATRIONA. Library Edition, 6s.; 


Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN. 


MENTS. Library Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson 


and LLOYD OSBORNE. Library Edition, 6s ; Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 








BY Q. 
IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 


Edition, 6d. 
“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5s. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 


TROY TOWN. is. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 


BY J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON. 
The HISPANIOLA PLATE. 3s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


KIDNAPPED. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS, 
At all Booksellers’ and the Railway Bookstalls. 


People’s 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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Lewers to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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